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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at anytime. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
entered at the post-office at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted through the mails at second- 
class rates. 

There Are Two Ways of conducting a newspa- 
per. Oneis to drop every subscription in- 
stantly on the expiration of its term, and the 
other is to continue ved es until a request 
to discontinueis received. If THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION pursues the former 
method it would be dealing summarily and 
perhaps unjustly with thousands of its read- 
ers who wish the paper continued, but are 
not always able to pay on theinstant. How- 
ever, if the second method is followed, it may 
appear to a few, certainly a very few, that we 
are taking advantage of the postal regula- 
tions to saddle the paper on unwilling read- 
ers. Wecannot afford to lose friends of either 
class. Therefore, we will establish the fol- 
lowing rules, which will be just to all, unfair 
to none, and merciful to many: (1) Every 
subscriber can tell, by looking at the tab on 
the paper he receives, when his subscription 
has expired,and can advise us if it is his desire 
to stop the paper. (2) If we do not receive 
such notice, the paper will be continued, and 
the subscriber expected to pay for each year’s 
subscription. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us 
of any change in their address, giving both 
the former and present address, otherwise 
they are responsible for the paper if sent to 
a former address, until ordered stopped, or 
address changed. 


Always Send Money by P.O. Money Orders, Ex- 
press [Money Orders or Registered Letters. 
Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers. 
217 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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1st. Two Sets, 8 Volumes Each, Stand- 
ard American Encyclopedia, 


Prepared by Jonn CLARK Ripratu, LL. D. 


These sets are new, boxed just as they came from 
the publisher Revised edition of 1897. ‘They 
always sold at $30.00a set. These two sets are 
offered at $10.00 each, net. 


2nd. One Set of The International Li- 
brary of Reference. 


Six LARGE VOLUMES, 


ll},x8 inches. About 500 pages each. 
These books are selling at $24.00 aset. In this 
special offer set goes for $10.00, net. Itis bound 
in cloth, new 
o— 


3rd. Complete Set of Wall Maps, 


SEVEN MAPS AND ONE PicTURE CHART, 
SHOWING ZONES, 


Each inap on the celebrated Acme Roller and 
all enclosed in the Peerless Case. They are sold 
everywhere for $35.00 a set. In this special offer 
the set goes for $10.00, net. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


217 OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS. 


Phrases, Allusions and Words that have 
a Tale to Tell. 


BY THE 


REV. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D. 


New Edition, Revised, Corrected 
and Enlarged. 


To which is added a concise Bibliography of English 
Literature. 


NEARLY 1500 PAGES. 


_Handsomely printed on superior paper from an en- 
tirely new set of plates 


Cloth, Gilt Top, . . $1.50 


Special Offer-F*" a short time we will 


send this great work, pre- 





paid, and the American 


Journal of Education, one year, for only $1.75. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 217 Olive St., St. Louis. 


Why try to. stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 
stick? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 
it sticks. Nothing 
breaks away from it. 
Stick to MAJOR’S 
CEMENT. Buy once, 
you will buy for- 
ever. There — is 
WY nothing as good; 
. see - ff YY, don’t believe the 
J y substituter. 

MAJOR R and MAJOR’S LEATHER. 
Two separate cements—the best. Insist on having them, 
ESTABLISHED 1876. 

15 and 25 cents per bottle at all druggists. 
MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 
Founded in 1840 


Has departments of Language, Science, History 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and also 
of Law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric 
and mechanical,) Agriculture, Horticulture, En- 
er: Veterinary Science and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo, Instruction is given 
in Military Science and Tactics also, and Steno- 
graphy and Business Forms. All departments 
open to women. Fees small. Campus contains 
ten buildings. supplied with water, steam heat 
and electricity, New greenhouse and laboratory 
of horticulture, botany and entomology, New 
laboratories of physiology, bacteriology and 
pathology in the meodiesl denertment. Furni- 
ture, library and equipment for scientific and 
technical work all new. Fifty-nine professors 
and instructors in the whole University. Ex- 
amination for entrance will be held in Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of 
the university. For cadetship, apply to your 
senator or representative. (The school of Mines 
and Metallurgy, at Rolla, is a department of 
the University.) For catalogue, address IRVIN 
SWITZLER, Registrar. Columbia, Mo, 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President. 
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item ofinformation referred to as readily as ale 
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Attractive appearance. F 
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PREPARES 


For University or Business. 


Special advantages for teachers. 


methods. Experienced instructors. Four years | 
Scientific course, three years Normal course, one | 
year Commercial course, one year Shorthand 
course. Typewriting by touch. Graduates se- 


cure good positions. Expenses low. 
g Pp P 


room in private family only $2 per week. Stu- 
dents enter at any time. Winter term Jan. 2, 
1900; Spring serm, March 19; Summer term, 


June ll. Send for Catalogue. 


Start Right! | 


Papil co-operation in Government 
by the Citizen and Tribune plan a 
success. 
Send stamps for sample pin 
and a little booklet by John T. 
Ray, Prin. John Crerar School 
Chicago, giving rules, plans 


for country and graded schools. We make the 
pins and all kinds of photo buttons, badges, 
class pins, &c. Send for sample and prices. 


CITIZEN PIN CO., 
14 and 16 Pacific Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


its introduction. 50,000 
The only successful plan 
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er’s art, the printer’s skill, 
and the teacher’s observa- 
tion and experience. 
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listeners. 


Five Books—Prices: 


| pages on application. 


1 4ay-Note also our complete series of Arithmetics, Gram- 
A marvel of the engrav- | mars, Geographies, Copy Books and Library Books. 
| 


Rand, McNally & Co., 


Educational Department. 


New York. 


The New Readers Meet . 
With Remarkable Success. 


—-- --@9--—— 


This series of Readers is based upon the following 
(1) That reading is an acquired power of the reader 
more than an accomplishment for the entertainment of 
(2) That reading should interest, please and 
attract the pupil, and should form a taste for and should 
give a knowledge of the standard literature of the race. 

Ist, 25c; 2d, 36c; 3d, 48c; 4th, 60c; 5th, 
90c. Special introductory and exchange prices. Sample 


Chicago. 











NEW ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 


POST-PAID, ONLY 35 CENTS. HANDSOMEST BOOK EVER SOLD AT THE PRICE, 


Here is a magnificent collection uf the masterpieces of English and American Literature, handy volume size, large type editions. Each volume 
contains illuminated title pages, with portrait of author and numerous engravings. ‘They are bound in full cloth, ivory finish, ornamental inlaid 
sides and backs. Each book put up ina neat box. Sent by mail, post-paid, for ONLY 35 CENTS. 





Confessions of an Opium Kater— 
De Quincey. 

Treasure Island—Stevenson, 

Carmen—Prosper Merimee. 

A Sentimental Journey—Lau- 
rence Sterne. 

The Blithedale Romance—Haw- 


thorne. 

Bab Ballads and Savoy Songs— 
W. H. Gilbert. 

Fanchon—George Sand. 

John Ploughman’s Talk— 
Spurgeon. 


Cranford—Mrs. Gaskill. 

A Window in Thrums—Barrie, 

Rab and His Friends—Brown. 

Vicar of Wakefield--Goldsmith. 
Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow~ 


. K. Jerome. 


J 
Tales from Shakspeare—Charles and 


Mary Lamb. 


Sesame and Lilies—Ruskin. 

Ethics of the Dust—Ruskin, 
Pleasures of Life—Sir John Lubbock. 
Scarlet Letter—Hawthorne. 

House of the Seven Gables—Haw- 


thorne. 


Mosses from an Old Manse—Haw- 


thorne. 


Twice Told Tales—Hawthorne. 
Bacon’s Kssays. 
Emerson’s Essays—Ist Series, 
Emerson’s Essays—2d Series. 
Representative Men—Emerson. 
Thoughts, Marcus Aurelius. 
Discourses, Epictetus. 
Imitation of 
A’Kempis. 


Christ — Thomes 


Lowell’s Poems, 

John Ploughman’s 
Spurgeon. 

The Manlinessof Christ—Thomas 


Pictures— 


ughes. 
Beecher’s Addresses to Young 


en. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table—Holmes. 

Mulvaney Stories—Kipling. 

Kipling’s Ballads, 

Ten Nights in a Bar Room— 
Arthur. 


Drummond’s Addresses, 

Chesterfield’s Letters. 

Reveries of a Bachelor—Ik. Marvel. 

Dream Life—Ik. Marvel. 

Sartor Resartus—Carlyle. 

Heroes and Hero Worship—Carlyle. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin—Mrs. Stowe. 

Essays of Elia—Charles Lamb. 

My Point of View—Selections from 
Drummond’s Works. 

Sketch Book—Irving. 

Kept for the Master’s Use—Havergal. 

Lucille—Owen Meredith. 

Lalla Rookh—Thomas Moore. 

Lady of the Lake—Scott. 

Marmion—Scott. 

Princess and Maud—Tennyson. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage—Byron. 

Idylls of the King—Tennyson. 

Evangeline—Longfellow. 

Longfetlow’s Poems—Vol. I. 

Longfellow’s Poems—Vol. II. 

The Queen of the Air. 

Whittier’s Poems—Vol. I. 

Whittier’s Poems—Vol., II. 

Morning Thoughts— Havergai. 

Evening Thoughts—Havergal. 

In Memoriam—Tennyson. 

Coming to Christ—Havergal. 

The House of the Wolf—Stanley 


Weyman. 
The Changed Cross and Other Re- 
ligious Poems. 
Laddie and Miss Toosey’s Mission. 
Phantom Rickshaw—Rudyard Kip- 


ling. 
Steps Tato the Blessed Life—Rev. F. 
B. Mevers 


Address, Perrin & Smith, Publishers, 217 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Poe’s Poems, 

Bryant’s Poems, 

Holmes’ Poems. 

Greek Heroes—Charles Kingsley. 

A Wonder Book—Hawthorne. 
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Brooks’ Addresses, 

Balzac’s Shorter Stories. 
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Autobiography of Benjamin Frank- 
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Last Essays of Elia—Charles Lamb. 

Tom Brown’s School Days—Hughes. 

Poe’s Weird Tales. 

The Crown of Wild Olive—Ruskin. 

Natural Law in the Spiritual World— 
Drummond. 

The Romance of a Poor Young Man—- 
Octave Feuiilet. 

Black Beauty—Anna Sewell, 
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The Light of Asia—Sir Edwin 
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Daily Food for Christians, 
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ock, 
The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
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HOW TO 
TEACH 
DRAWING 


This hook teils the teacher how to proceed 
from day to day.—What to have pupils do 
what questions to ask, What answers to re 
quire, The book is for the teacher ouly, the | 
pupils being 


DRAWING | 


provided with models which can be prepared | 
vy the teacher and pupils from directions | 
given in the book, Teachers are also en 
abled to pass an examination in Drawing hy 
studying this Hook, The hook is substanti 
ally hound and contains 160 diagrams and 
illustrations, Price, 4) cents prepaid 

We have just added a shames on color of 
this beok, with questions at the bottom 
ofeach page for the use of teachers prepat 
ing forexaminations. Price of the complete | 
hook prepaid, 45 cents, 


REPORT CARDS 


These cards are arranged for keeping a | 
record of the standing of your pupils for | 
each review during the term or year One | 
card answers for one pupil for a whole year | 
They are arranged for the signature of the | 
mrents each month. Size of each, Sigxtly 

tiches. Assorted colors, Price, 10 cents per | 
dozen; three dozen, Yi cents. Send 10 cents | 
for sample dozen and try them 


SEAT WORK 


The latest and Heat series of Busy Work 
qret published, By Klizabeth Merrick 
nipp, Bos | 


50 Language Sheets, all different 
50 Arithmetic Sheets, all different 
\) Geography Sheets, all different } 
M0 Miscellaneous Sheets, all different 

60 Drawing Sheets, all different, 


hize of sheet, 44,.x6—colored, illustrated, with 
full directions for using each set, and adapt 
ed to all grades of school work. 


Price, #4 cents per set of 50 sheets; Ssets, $1 


Keep your pupils busy and they will give 
you no trouble 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Te tntvreduce this work we will send, to 
one teacher ta each school only, the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon re- 
ceipt of 50 cents in stamps, 


The Busy Work Series are just what teachers 
want, Send me 600 sets, W0ofa kind, The 
series are just excellent aud I shall do some 
splendid work for you selling them in lowa 
PRIN, O, A, COLLINS, 
Stuart, lowa 
The best way is to study carefully the ques 
tions and answers used in previous examin 
ations. For Scents, we send you, prepaid, | 
a book containing | 


noW TO PASS 
AN BXAMINATION 


The questions and anawers of the Uniform | 
Rxaminations in New York State from Au 
‘97 to Aug. ‘38, the questions and auawers in | 
Drawing also being given, 
We alse send with the book a supple- | 
ment centaining the questions and) 
anewers from August, 1898, to and in- | 
eluding June, 1890, thus making, prac- 
tieally, twe beoks for the price of one, | 


PERRIN & SMITH, 


| 
PUBLISHERS. | 
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@) sToRY OF ULYSSES 60 
4) The first by Miss Beanisn, and the second by M, CLauKkn, 
€) aud the latest additions to the Melectic School Keadings 
Department of Mythology and Tales e 
} 
si ALICH’S VISIT TO THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 45 
¢) Hy Mus, Keour; alsoin the Series Meleetic School Kead 
) ings, Department of Geography 


, SINGLE COPIES WILL BE SENT, POSTPAID, $ 
4 ON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE. 


* “American Book Company, 
3) CINCINNATI. 
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, FAVORITE 
JUVENILE 
CLASSICS. 


Here is anew series of choice 
literature for children, selected 
from the best and most popular 
works, Handsomely printed on 
fine super-calendered paper from 
large clear type and profusely 
illustrated by the most famous 
artists, making a handsome and 
attractive series of juvenile class- 
ica at a low price, They are 
handsomely bound in fine English 
cloth, original designs in silver 
and colors, Sent post-paid for 


50 CENTS EACH. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
100 Illustrations, 
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WOOD'S NATURAL, HISTORY...........cccccscoscsessececsssees 80 Illustrations, 
A CHILD 8 LIFE OF CHRIST . wa 560 Illustrations, 
THE ADVENTURKS OF ROBINSON CRUSOR........ 70 Illustrations, 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON..................... 50 Illustrations, 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES PEERS, AT 
ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES sevens eenpeetreneerecerssss 40 I] ustrations, 
A{SOP’S FARLRESB...... .......000 SE IS 62 Illustrations, 
MOTHER GOOSK'S RHYMES, JINGLES AND FAIRY TALES, 

234 Illustrations, 








AUNT MARTHA’'S CORNER CUPBOARD ................ 80 Illustrations, 
ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND ..... 42 Illustrations. 
ARABIAN NIGHTS mennannes fi swene veeees» 180 Illustrations, 
RUNYAN’® PILGRIM’S PROGRESS ......000....000 ceccee .. 46 Tilustrations, 
A CHILD'S STORY OF THE BIBLE ..72 Illustrations, 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND THR DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 
70 Illustrations. 
FLOWER FABLES—Miss Alcott .................ccess0000.+-..- 80 Mustrations, 


Post-paid only 50 cents each. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
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PARKER-ISMS. 


Of course Dr. Francis W. Parker, President of the 
“Chicago Institute,” founded by Mrs. Emmons Mc- 
Cormick Blaine, in “The Course of Study” adopted 
states, specifically, the plan and purpose of the Chica- 
go Institute. We make a few extracts which are 
characteristic of this brave innovator, this breaker of 
idols, this modern twentieth century leader 
Dr. Parker says: 

“The ideal school is an ideal community. An ideal 
community is a democracy, in the purest sense of 
that pregnant word. Character, constantly realizing 
itself in citizenship, in community life, in complete 
living, is the immediate, everlasting, and only pur- 
pose of the school. A day filled with refreshing life 
mirrors the new ideal.” 

That is a “new ideal”—a better ideal, too, than 
day and night study to get per cents! Dr. Parker 
further declares that “it is the intention to base the 
work of ‘The Institute’ upon the proposition that 
character, immediately expressing itself in terms of 
citizenship, of community life, of society in its best 
sense, in short, that complete living is the one aim 
and end of education for American children.” 

* * x * * * * * * * 

Dr. Parker further declares “that present good is 
everlasting good. That citizenship of today, if good, 
becomes better tomorrow. 

“That the duties of citizenship should become life 
habits. Thinking, working, and doing for others cul- 
tivates those qualities, the lack of which now threat- 
ens our existence as a republic. 

“That through a proper development of selfhood 
the tendency of selfishness may be banished. 

“That every child, through the use of his knowl- 
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edge and skill in the help of others, may feel at once 
and always the highest purpose of life and living. 

“That such an education is absolutely moral in its 
every step of development.” 

It will be observed that this is a radical change of 
base, and of motives too, in school life. The elimina- 
tion of “selfishness,’”—“help of others”—comes to be 
“the highest purpose of life and living.” This, you 
see, is all of it, affirmative, all of it additive, none of it 
subtractive. There can be no doubt about the out- 
come of such training—such teaching—five days in 
the week. The teachers who enjoy such opportuni- 
ties will be in demand. Such teachers, too, will show 
the pupils that they are denizens of a wider universe 
than this earth comprises—than this world, as it lies 
in its own daylight reveals to us even a heavenly 
country. 





THE TRUE TEACHER. 


The true teacher is not chiefly concerned about his 
salary. That is an important item in his list of neces- 
sities, and he is not likely to receive too much of it, 


if he isa true teacher. School directors are not given 
to extravagance of this kind. But salary is not the 
most important thing in a teacher’s life. It is more 
important that he be conscientious in his work. The 
teacher who puts his conscience in his work will suc- 
ceed where others fail. If in no other way he will 
succeed in being at peace with himself. The pains- 
taking, conscientious teacher is apt to give to each 
pupil the attention which he deserves, and so secure 
for each one the best fruits of his toil. He will neces- 
sarily make each scholar feel his interest in him, 
which will inspire a pupil to do his best. To get 
each pupil to know his own weakness and to remedy 
it; to bring each pupil to the point of doing his best; 
to enlist every energy of the child in the tasks to be 
done—this is work which has no money valuation. 
The true teacher cannot measure the amount of his 











work by the size of his salary but will do whatever is 
necessary, and as long as it is necessary, for success. 
He who gauges the amount of his labor by the size 
of his salary is a mere hireling, and unworthy of aplace 
in the ranks of true teachers. 
scientious work are essential to every one who is 
worthy of being called a teacher. 


ANOTHER VICTORY. 


A high ideal, and con 


America scored another victory at the Paris [ix 
position when the “Grand Prix” was awarded Prof. 
Albert Michelson, of the University of Chicago, tor 
his exhibition and application of his new invention, 
the interferometer. This is a new kind of spectro- 
scope, by which the diameter of stars can be meas- 
ured with a high degree of accuracy. “It is possible 
to use the wave length of light as a standard of length, 
and thus obtain accurate measurements of infinites 
simally small 


distances and differences of optical 


density. So sensitive is the interferometer that it is 
capable of measuring distances as small as the 


one five-millionth part of an inch. [or measuring 
the diameters of stars it is more powerful than the 
The interferometer can 
used to show the distribution of light waves in any 


largest telescope. also be 
source, to measure indices of refraction and to test 
if there be any relative motion between the earth 
and ether.” 


‘‘THE METHOD BUSINESS.’’ 





The Rev. Dr. D. S. Gregory, editor of that robust 
religious magazine, the Homiletic Review, in a re 
cent issue talks to his brethren in the ministry in an 
He hits 
business in preaching and teaching a hard blow. He 


exceedingly plain manner. the “method” 


says “that comparatively few ministers are heard 
gladly by the people he believes is due to the fact that 
ministers are wrongly educated.” He says “the con- 
structive or creative powers of the mind are left un- 
developed and only the acquisitive and memorizing 
faculties are cultivated. 
mechanically gained and mechanically held, if held 
at all.”” This is Dr. Gregory’s view of the teacher’s 
and preacher’s work: 


Such knowledge is ‘rubbish, 


“Tt is in a supreme sense constructive and creative. 
He is evermore a builder, using as his materials the 
forces of thought and life, the true, the beautiful, and 
the good. The powers of scientific and artistic in- 
terpretation and construction furnish him with the 
materials in proper shape for use in his greater work 
of practical construction. Along this line 
must be found his peculiar intellectual preparation for 
his calling.” 
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“Rubbish, mechanically gained and mechanically 
held!” That is why so much of our teaching is a 
mere palsy of the faculties of the pupil—by the dead- 
ness of its details. the “cut and dried” 
When a teacher is cramped and 
diminished by a mere “method” the smaller and more 
pitiful he or she grows. 


Relegate 
methods to the rear. 


Such a teacher is a rag, in 
The child is a sentient soul to ex 
Not a piece of putty to be cut down 
and trimmed down to fit your old obsolete methods. 


stead of a jewel. 
pand—to grow. 


Study the child, and if you are wise enough to help 
it to grow better and wiser, new means and new 
methods will suggest themselves adapted to the pecu- 
liar temperament and condition of this growing, un- 
folding soul. 
“Gifted yet, to know 
That God has cherubim who go 
Singing an immortal strain, 
[mmortal—here below.” 


POWER TO ADD. 


“Gives to every power a double power.’’— Shakespeare. 
\ io Pe 


states in his plain, strong, simple way “the object of 


Harris, in a late address at Quincy, 
the school,” so that our teachers may have it clearly 
in their own minds and also be able to state it to pu- 
pils and their patrons also. Dr. Harris says: 
“Certainly the object of the school has been cor- 
rectly described as a means of giving to the individ- 
ual the power to add to his own the experience of oth- 
ers—that of his race. At least it shall give the pupil the 
power to help himself to these stores of wisdom, and 
there is no doubt that writing and printing has pre- 
served this wisdom and disseminated it. The printed 
page holds the results of the experience of the past, 
and it holds the recorded observations and reflections 
of the present. It enables each one who can read to 
possess himself of the thoughts and opinions of the 
No wonder that the 
schools makes much of the printed page, and espe- 
cially in the borderlands of the world, the countries 
recently peopled by migration from the great Euro- 
pean mother nations! 


wisest and best, near and far. 


The continuity of American 
civilization can be preserved only by the printed 
page.” 

The “printed page,” read and circulated among the 
people, our teachers must see, comes to be a great 
power for good. By it this “continuity of American 
civilization” is not only to be preserved, but it is to be 
carried forward and onward and upward by new and 
broader ideas being incorporated into our political 
institutions. 


Further than this we are to have not only universal 
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education, but universal suffrage as well—a more 
equitable distribution of the wealth of the country, 
more practical ideas of human brotherhood. These 
great gatherings of the people showing the produc- 
tion of peace and prosperity, these are to open the 
eyes of the people as these great leaders organize the 
industries of the world into “World’s Fairs” and 
“World’s Expositions.” 

“Already the United States government has voted 
to appropriate $5,000,000 to inaugurate and carry to 
a splendid comsummation a ‘World’s Fair here in St. 
Louis, here in the heart of the continent. Who can 
estimate or measure the influence of such leadership 
as Governor Francis and his associates have shown, 
in bringing. to our very doors the best, the richest, 
the rarest products of all zones and climes and peo- 
ples? What an education! What an_ university! 
What revelations of the cultured hand, the teeming 
brain !” 

What better or more effective work can our teach- 
ers do—than to circulate these facts of the power of 
the printed page among their patrons liberally? 





A FINE ADDRESS. 





When the people of St. Louis—our Mayor, or the 
Merchants’ Exchange—want the greatest things said, 
in the best way, they call on Professor Sylvester 
Waterhouse, of Washington University, and always 
find him equal to the occasion. His last masterly ef- 
fort. in this direction was an address on our “Trade 
With the Orient,” delivered before the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Commercial Congress” at its last meeting in 
Houston. It was so important, so full of reliable data 
and statistics, that it has been more extensively 
copied than any other paper presented. We hope to 
give our teachers an extract or two from this invalu- 
able summary to read to their geography and history 
classes in the near future. 








THE POWER OF LOVE. 





Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer, of Tremont Temple, 
Boston, in his convocation address before the faculty 
and students of the University of Chicago made a 
plea for an educational solution of the problems con- 
fronting our government in our newly acquired terri- 
tory. This plea is timely. The power of love as the 
basis of a state, has never been fully tried. We sent 
missionaries and school teachers to the Sandwich 
Islands years ago, and Hawaii is ours peaceably and 
is prosperous. School teachers and missionaries win 
in the exhibition and application of the Christ-spirit 
in their dealings with the natives. 
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The visit of the teachers from Cuba to the United 
States can but be productive of great good and is a 
step in the right direction. 

School teachers are better and cheaper than sol- 
diers and we are glad to welcome Dr. Lorimer, Presi- 
dent Harper and ali such to our platform of intelli- 
gence and love as a basis of settlement for these im- 
portant but perplexing problems confronting us. 





WORDS OF APPRECIATION. 





It is always gratifying to us to feel that our ef- 
forts to produce a meritorious educational journal 
are appreciated, and we wish in this manner to ex- 
press our thanks for the following letter: 

Hype Park, Mass., Sept. 14, 1900. 
Perrin & Smith, Publishers: 

Gentlemen :—I take a large number of educational 
journals published in America. When the postman 
delivers them, I am in the habit of spending a few 
minutes on each. I look it over to see what topics 
are treated, and sometimes read with more or less 
care some of the leading articles. 

The American Journal of Education 6th came to 
hand today. I have looked over its pages with 
unusual interest. It deals with important topics. 
Its articles cover a wide range of thought. Its edi- 
torials are strong, vigorous, wholesome. Every 
teacher who takes this Journal ought to teach better 
for reading it month by month. I must congratulate 
you on its success. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, 
Pres. Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 





A COMPLIMENT WELL DESERVED. 





The Interstate Manufacturer of St. Louis pays the 
following, well-deserved compliment to one of our 
United States Senators: “Hon. Francis M. Cock- 
rell, United States Senator from Missouri, saved the 
World’s Fair from defeat by putting the amendment 
appropriating $5,000,000 for the World’s Fair as an 
item on the Civil Service bill. If this statesman had 
not taken advantage of the situation, the World’s 
Fair bill would have failed to pass, in fact, it would 
have failed to come toa vote. The people of St. 
Louis, the people of Missouri, the people of the 
Louisiana Purchase, even the people of the United 
States, and other countries, owe to Senator Cockrell 
more than to any other one man in this movement.” 





Let us remember that virtue and goodness are not 
piecemeal! 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Loving souls love on forever. 





The world is awakening to the idea and the power 
of union for good and righteous ends. 





Dr. John Dewey, of the Chicago University says: 
“Education is not a preparation for life ; it is life.” 





Every good thought which our teachers introduce 
into the world by their genius, intelligence and piety 
alters for good the face of the world. 





One thing has been made very plain to the people 
and that is that society gains nothing whilst a man, 
not himself renovated and renewed, attempts to ren- 
ovate and renew things around him! 





If you notice carefully you will see that the selfish 
person suffers more from his selfishness than he from 
whom that selfishness withholds some important 
benefit. Pity him for his selfish spirit. 





“The school is society shaping itself” into condi- 
tions to realize the highest ideal of citizenship. Are 
all our teachers competent to shape this ideal for 
American Christian citizenship? 





How much better for our teachers and for their 
pupils, too, to exercise themselves in the fullness of 
their faculties and become the servants of nature— 
rather than the slaves of method. 





Many of our teachers, especially our lady teachers, 
consecrate themselves with unbroken energy in love 
to win and to diffuse among their pupils a better life 
and so become visibly or invisibly angels to others. 





How wise and good it will be for all of us to re- 
member and act upon the truths so beautifully stated 
by the saintly poet, Whittier: 

“Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone, 

Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.” 





We hope our schools will so train and teach that 
without much further delay the power of love and of 
right action may be substituted for the power of force. 
Society ought to be maintained without artificial re- 
straints as well as the solar system. 





Who can quite estimate the value of the training 
of the 15,038,636 pupils in our public schools in obedi- 
ence to law, in punctuality, in the living and working 
together for mutual good six hours a day—five days 
in the week! What a training is this for citizenship— 
for co-operation for existence. Over 20 per cent 


of our entire population being thus trained and edn- 
cated by our 409,193 faithful teachers. 





What an immense prophecy for mutual good will 
our “World’s Fair” become as the interest in it 
grows among the people across the water. What a 
splendid revelation it will be too, to our own people 
of the value of culture over ignorance, for ignorance 
never would need a “World’s Fair.” 





The discovery of likeness in the midst of difference 
and of difference in the midst of likeness is one of the 
keenest pleasures of mind-culture. A _ stereotyped 
“method” kills out all this, and dims all our faculties. 
These changes and developments cannot be tabulated 
in some dead method or formula. 





Books, good books, bring us into companionship 
of the noblest minds in their noblest moods. Do the 
most and the best that I can I shall never be able to 
fully compensate that dear teacher, who, by teaching 
me to read, introduced me into the highest society— 
society of the truly, the eternally great. 





Mrs. Browning teaches us too, as do all the other 
poets—to “pass on’—the good things we see and 
say: 

“How sure it is, 
That, if we say a true word, instantly 
We feel ’tis God’s, not ours, and pass it on 
As bread at sacrament.” 





We devote 242,443 buildings in the United States 
to the training of our more than 15,000,000 of chil- 
dren for the duties of Amercan Christian citizenship. 
The aggregate value of these buildings amounts to 
about $500,000,000! You see our schools come to be 
a very prominent factor in training and educating the 
youth of our land! 





Our schools teach always, and everywhere, that in 
a democracy it is not enough that the minority learn 
to respect the majority, but the majority learn to re- 
spect the rights of the minority as well, and so our 
schools teach and train all to live for the good of the 
whole. This indicates the high moral discipline of our 
school system also. 





Rev. J. L. Goodknight, D. D., of Covington, Ohio, 
has been elected to the Presidency of Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Lincoln, Ill., which position was made vacant 
by the removal of Prof. A. E. Turner, and has accept- 
ed the same. Dr. Goodknight is an educator of great 
ability, having been formerly President of the West 
Virginia University, and will fill with credit the posi- 
tion tendered him. : 











< 
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The University of Illinois has just fallen heir to a 
noteworthy collection of insects. The collection con- 
tains about seventy thousand specimens. It was ac- 
cumulated during the last fifty years by the late 
Adreas Bolter and is remarkable for the excellence 
of the material and the exquisite care with which it 
was arranged. It is quite a valuable accession to the 
University. 





lf our two great political parties were as lavish and 
splendid in their performance as they are in their 
promises how universally happy and prosperous all 
the people would be! Let each individual composing 
both these parties insist upon it that these promises 
shall be performed, and the prosperity and happiness 
will come. The people govern—their will is su- 
preme. We smart for, and pay for the poor, unjust 
laws immoral men make. 





When we plead for competent teachers for the 
training of our more than 15,000,000. of pupils, we 
plead for a more adequate compensation of our more 
than 400,000 teachers. These men and women put 
the very flower and bloom and beauty of their lives 
into this work, using up their energy and vitality five 
days in the week, every day. We ought at once to 
arrange for a more adequate compensation of these 
faithful workers. 





Let us day by day show ourselves, our pupils, the 
patrons of our schools, the better, wiser way of life, 
and so avoid this running fire of sarcasm at ignorance 
and the low-life of the senses. Love and co-opera- 
tion will show us the opulence of good by disclosing 
in our friends a hidden wealth of good, in many 
directions, when we give this good a field for exercise 
and expression. Jesus is not dead; but very much 


alive—in many hearts. 





We scarcely dare to make the figures, suggested by 
the fact, that the value of the territory called “The 
Louisiana Purchase” is today worth 2,000 times the 
$15,000,000 paid for it! Suppose every teacher in the 
United States make the figures for themselves and 
their pupils and patrons and then they will begin to 
get a more definite idea perhaps of what is involved 
in this centennial celebration of the event in 1903. 
Surely it will be a “World’s Fair.” 





Prof. A. E. Turner, who has for many years filled 
the position as President of Lincoln University, Lin- 
coln, Illinois, has accepted the Presidency of 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pa. This an- 


nouncement will be received with regret by Illinois 
and Missouri educators, but their loss will be the gain 
of the educators of the Keystone State and of the 
East. President Turner has done a noble work in 
Illinois, and his many friends will unite with us in 
wishing him abundant success in his new field of 
labor. 





By a wise, careful and persistent distribution of the 
facts, as to the value of the work our teachers are do- 
ing for the children and the people, among the people, 
the past few years in this Journal the average salary 
of common school teachers has increased 86.3 per 
cent in cities and 74.9 per cent in the rural districts. 
We propose to steadily, kindly, constantly help along 
in this direction until our more than 400,000 teachers 
are more adequately and equitably paid for the im- 
measurable services they render the people. 





The average salary of the men and women who 
teach our schools is not sufficient as yet to enable 
them to buy the books they need, to take the mis- 
cellaneous papers and magazines they need, to travel 
and visit schools as much as they need to compare 
their work and to get the stimulus for further, larger, 
more intelligent effort. Here are the facts, the of- 
ficial data. The average monthly salary of men 
teachers in ‘the common schools was $45.16 in 1897- 
98; that of the women teachers was $38.74. We 
ought to make the average salary $50.00 per month 
for both men and women. 





The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, shows 
that our schools have “a larger usefulness than the 
support of politicians,” as follows: “New York, not 
content with spending almost a million dollars a 
week in salaries, she has just recently increased the 
salary budget to the extent of a thousand dollars a 
day, and this does not include the three million dol- 
lars which will be added to the annual cost of the 
public schools, an expense which has a larger use- 
fulness than the support of politicians. 

“Tt costs over ninety million dollars a year to gov- 
ern New York and more than half of it is paid out in 
salaries and wages. No other city in the world can 
equal this showing.” 





In the meanwhile the average taxpayer would like 
to get the worth of his money. At present rates his 
return is not over seventy-five cents on the dollar. The 
other twenty-five cents represents all sorts of things, 
including the sudden accessions of local bosses to 
great wealth. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF INTERMEDIATE INSTRUC- 
TION. 


BY EDWIN A. GREENLAW, A. M. 
I 


In a creed which is one of the most important con- 
tributions of the nineteenth century to educational 
thought, Prof. John Dewey lays stress upon the com- 
munity’s duty to education as its paramount moral 
duty. “By law and punishment, by social agitation and 
discussion,” he says, “society can regulate and form it- 
self in a more or less haphazard and chance way. But 
through education society can formulate its own pur- 
poses, can organize its own means and resources, and 
thus shape itself with definiteness and economy in 
the direction in which it wishes to move.” And he 
proceeds to say by way of conclusion that it is his 
conviction that “when society once recognizes the 
possibilities in this direction, and the obligations 
which these possibilities impose, it is impossible to 
conceive of the resources of time, attention and money 
which will be put at the disposal of the educator.” 

It is very encouraging to note that the last part of 
Dr. Dewey’s creed seems about to come true. 
tions of education were never so generally discussed 
as now. Years ago a newspaper rarely contained an 
editorial upon an educational subject; now the best 
papers contain such discussions almost every day. The 
interest shown by the general public in educational 
associations is constantly on the increase. The teacher 
is respected more than in the days when he eked out 
a precarious existence by “boardin’ raoun’” ; and we 
may almost say that the old and oft-disputed question, 
“Has the teacher a profession?” is now forever set- 
tled in the affirmative. In all the marvelous progress 
during the nineteenth century educational interests 
have not been left behind. The century now closing 
saw the great common school revival led by that chief 
apostle of American education, Horace Mann. It saw 
the development of the normal school idea, and new 
meaning was given to the word “teacher” when men 
and women began to realize the responsibilties of the 
work and to seek the proper means of preparation. 
Led by the great president of Harvard, Dr. Eliot, our 
colleges have developed the system of elective 
courses, whereby individual talent is not dwarfed and 
confined, but is encouraged to attempt the mastery of 
some department of knowledge. During the century 
the National Educational Association, the American 
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Historical Association, and many other bodies have 
made noble contributions to our knowledge. Commit- 
tees appointed by these associations have prepared ex- 
haustive reports and have done much to disprove the 
charge of frothiness so long the reproach of educa- 
tional literature. High schools and academies are 
now working under greatly improved courses of 
study ; education is coming more and more into touch 
with modern life; the child has been made the centre 
of our efforts and intelligent study of his characterist- 
ics and temperament has made it possible for teachers 
to work more effectively. In these, as in other re- 
spects, the great department of education has ad- 
vanced during the century now closing; the question 
remains, what is there left for us*to do? 
PROBLEMS OF THE PRESENT TIME. 

Among the educational problems of to-day, three 
stand forth with especial prominence. The complaint 
is common that young men are 28 or 30 years of age 
by the time they have completed their preparatory, 
college and professional training. Secondly, as a re- 
sult of the length of time necessary to a complete 
course, large numbers of pupils never complete a high 
school course of study, while a much larger percent- 
age fail to achieve a college diploma. The result of 
this is that the education of the average American 
boy stops with the grammar school, and he has only 
the rudimentary knowledge of the common branches, 
with almost no appreciation of literature, acquaintance 
with science, or preparation for citizenship through the 
study of history and civics. 

The third complaint is intimately related to the 
others: the ineffective and unsatisfactory preparation 
of pupils in the primary and secondary schools for ad- 
vanced work in college or for business life. We have, 
therefore, to deal with these three problems : 

(1) How to make it possible for the ambitious stu- 
dent to complete a college course before entering upon 
professional study, while not delaying him so much 
as to make such training an expensive or impossible 
luxury. 

(2) How to prevent boys and girls from leaving 
school after completing the work of the grammar 
grades. 

(3) How to remedy the waste which contributes to 
make the above problems serious, because it deals 
with the ineffective character of student preparation. 

SOME PROPOSED SOLUTIONS. 

Among the proposed solutions of these problems, 
one of the most hopeful in promise is that of child- 
study. A great step in advance was taken when 
teachers came to recognize that the center of educa- 
tional work is the child. In former times no attempt 
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was made to study the aptitudes, the characteristics, 
the interests of the children, and if a person could pass 
an examination in the common branches, he was con- 
sidered competent to teach. (It may be added, by 
way of parenthesis, that in a few counties the same 
view still obtains.) Now, it is recognized that the 
teacher’s office is not to show his own knowledge, or 
even to cause the pupils to know the subjects which 
are taught, simply that they may be known; but we 
realize that the school exists for the sake of the pu- 
pils and that its business is to develop all the powers 
of those pupils as much as is possible. Teachers are 
coming to realize, not only that they must make some 
special professional preparation for their work, but 
that the very best professional study is to be found in 
the young lives that are placed before them. We do 
not need a book in order to study pedagogics in a very 
fruitful way. 

Again, it has been ‘proposed to shorten the college 
course to three years, in order that pupils may enter 
upon the work of the professional schools at an earlier 
date. Others advocate extending the high school 
course for two years, completing the work of the first 
two college years, and thus making it easier to hold 
students in school. The advantage of this consists in 
the fact that whereas the majority of those who com- 
plete the high school course never enter college, but 
pass directly to business life or professional study. 
such a plan as this would attract numbers of these 
young people to spend a longer time in school. The 
obvious defect of the plan is that the number of pupils 
leaving school at the end of the grammar school 
course would be much larger with a six years’ high 
school course in prospect than now when only four 
years are required. 

Other solutions have been proposed, such as ex- 
tending the principle of election, so fruitful in college 
work, to the high school. But here the difficulty is 
plain: the plan fails to take into account the educa- 
tional value of studies. Certain powers, as of reason, 
of judgment, the power of observation, lie dormant in 
the mind and require to be developed, and different 
studies have widely varying degrees of value in devel- 
oping these powers. Because a girl is passionately 
fond of chocolate creams is no reason why she should 
be allowed to eat them to the exclusion of other nec- 
essary foods; and because a boy likes botany and de- 
spises mathematics is no reason why he should be al- 
lowed to choose the one and reject the other. 

But all of these propositions, excepting the first, 
fail to take into account the real source of the diffi- 
culty. Why is it that American boys and girls require 
so much time in school in order to learn a few sim- 
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ple branches? Why is it that when he comes to the 
college examiner, the boy shows his dense ignorance 
of history, his utter inability to solve problems in 
arithmetic, his awkward and futile efforts to write the 
English language with correctness? If the prepara- 
tion for the high school and for college can be accom- 
plished in two or more years less time than is now 
required; and if that preparation can be more thor- 
oughly done, more boys will go to college before 
studying law and medicine. If the pupil can be inter- 
ested in his studies in the primary and intermediate 
grades, there will be less complaint that so many leave 
school at the completion of the grammar school course. 
The inquiry is a proper one, therefore, as to whether 
great improvement can not be made in the character 
of the instruction in the intermediate grades. In the 


next paper some thoughts will be presented along this 
line. . 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Sept. 17, 1900. 





PUPIL CO-OPERATION IN GOVERNMENT. 


BY JOHN T. RAY, 
Principal John Crerar School, Chicago, I1l. 

Advancement in every line of education has been 
made in a marked degree in our public schools, except 
in that of school government. It is true that the rod 
has been discarded from most of our well-regulated 
systems of schools, and is to be found now only in a 
few. The change, however, has been only a modifica- 
tion of the severity of the government—not a change 
in the underlying principles. The old “knock down 
and drag out” system has given way to trivial physical 
punishments, or to the still more questionable meth- 
ods of suspension or expulsion. 

The government is still that of an absolute mon- 
arch, the petty tyrant being the teacher. We still find 
in our schools the teacher arbitrarily saying “you 
must!” and the pupil saying in his heart “I won’t un- 
less I have to.” He rebels against this petty tyranny 
because he does not see the necessity for these regu- 
lations and restrictions—does not have an intelligent 
understanding of the necessity for them, and is not 
brought into sympathy with them. The teacher does 
not take him into his confidence and reason with him, 
or in any systematic way show him the necessity for 
these restrictions and regulations that are necessary 
for the common welfare of the school as a whole, and 
of each individual pupil. 

From the very beginning the teacher stands alone 
as the representative of good conduct and order, and 
has arrayed against him all the vicious and bad ele- 
ment of the school. It is true, there is in every school 
a large element which is neutral. Pupils whose nat- 
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ural tendencies and training lead them to do right, 
or to be disposed to do right. They are, however, not 
inclined to take sides. They are mere “lookers-on in 
Venice.” They are not led to believe that they have 
a duty or even a right to take sides in the never-end- 
ing contest. They know that the teacher must have 
order and obedience if he properly conducts the 
school. They also feel a degree of sympathy and even 
admiration for the fellow pupil who is disposed to 
have fun and to disobey rules or quietly outwit or de- 
ceive the teacher. They even have quiet admiration 
for the boy or girl who has the “nerve” to disobey or- 
ders or to do disorderly and annoying things. When 
that bad boy expects him to hide from the teacher his 
misdeeds he readily lends himself to his classmate’s 
wishes. Thus it turns out that the pupils are, as a 
matter of fact, all arraigned against the teacher—the 
majority by remaining passive in their influence, and 
the remainder more or less active—openly or secretly 
—in doing disorderly, dishonest or annoying things. 

We say the government and order is more or less 
good, according as this neutral class is large or small 
in proportion to the active class. The teacher's ability 
to govern well is measurably his tact and firmness in 
keeping this actively bad class in reasonable subjec- 
tion. As a rule he does it unaided by any sympathy 
or systematic assistance from the neutral class. 

So, from the day the teacher, as a young and inex- 
perienced person, opens his country school to the days 
when he, as principal or superintendent, has charge 
of a large school, he wages this battle with the pupils 
with the varying successes that belong to wariare. Is 
it any wonder that so many fail in government? That 
it is always an unsolved problem with every teacher, 
no matter what his other qualifications may be? Is 
it any wonder that so many teachers go down to de- 
feat in this contest or are wounded in their reputation 
as educators and retire from the ranks of the profes- 
sion, “defeated by overwhelming numbers” while gal- 
lantly fighting? 

Why did they fight alone ? Why did they not en- 
list on their side the rank and file of their pupils who 
stood ready to enlist if their teachers had but said the 
word, and had the tact to organize and drill them? The 
battle need never have taken place at all. If the 
teacher has with him an organized force, consisting of 
the rightly disposed pupils of the school, when they 
march forth the enemy cannot be found. 
itary recalcitrant who soon surrenders to the organ- 
ized army of his school mates. The commanding gen- 
eral—the teacher 
the “fighting line” at all. 


Only a sol- 





needs not necessarily be found on 
His subordinates capture 


and take care of the prisoners. 


To accomplish this there must be some sort of or- 
ganization. Some methodical systematizing of the 
moral forces that are to win this bloodless battle. A 
large standing army, so to speak, whose very presence 
insures the peace of the school. Unorganized forces 
can make little headway, either in actual warfare or 
moral battles, against the trained battalions under a 
watchful general. 

Pupil co-operation in government, as it is being 
studied and practiced to-day in many schools of our 
land, from Maine to Hawaii, means nothing more than 
the systematic organization of the children of a school 
to fight this moral battle. The discipline, training and 
greatest benefit comes to the pupils in fitting them for 
the moral battle of life. Fitting them to go forth into 
adult life trained as citizens, morally, socially and po- 
litically as well as intellectually. 

It is the purpose of the writer to make these gen- 
eral suggestions the first of a series of practical ar- 
ticles, in future issues of this paper, on the subject of 
pupil co-operation in school government. The va- 
rious plans of pupil co-operation will be discussed in 
detail and practical suggestions for its introduction 
discussed. The practical and successful plan in force 
in the John Crerar School of Chicago, in which the 
writer has charge has attracted considerable atten- 
tion. The past four years have proven that it is a 
success and the general interest in the subject war- 
rants the writer in presenting the plan to teachers for 
their consideration, 





THE WHISPERING PINE. 
A Nature Study by a Student of Nature. 


BY F. C. RIEHL, 
VI. 

What ho: my good friend, whither bound at this 
time of night, and why that distressed look upon your 
face? Lost? Well, indeed, I had supposed you to be 
a better woodsman ; but it is only another example of 
the simplicity of your kind when left alone amid primal 
conditions. 

To the distressed wanderer, the sight of the fa- 
miliar old pine, after hours of aimless groping in the 
dark wilderness, was indeed a welcome thing. The 
nameless terror of sightless, uncertain loneliness in the 
midst of the myriad life of Nature, was suddenly dis- 
pelled, falling as a heavy burden from the shoulders, 
to be succeeded by a sense of confidence and security 
which reduced the nerves by a sudden shock of con- 
trast to an utter abandon of fatigue, and the wanderer 
sank gratefully down at the root of the tree. 

No, you need not have been so terrified at the pros- 
pect of spending a night out in the woods, and the ob- 














structions that marked your path at every step, the 
sounds that struck terror to your heart, were probably 
not in any instance directed toward you. They are 
only the natural, normal voices of the life of the 
woods, and you might, if you cared to listen, hear the 
same sounds from the door of your tent behind the 
fancied security of the campfire. 

It is but a few steps now to your own shelter. Pause, 
therefore, with me, and we will analyze some of these 
uncouth noises which have been giving you grey hair 
for the past two hours. Here is one right at your feet. 
That splashing of the water on the shore. It filled 
you with vague alarm as you crossed yon shallow in- 
let a few minutes since. It is only the harmless rac- 
coon wading along in search of his nightly food of 
craws and shellfish, with an occasional muskrat fol- 
lowing its amphibious path between the shore and its 
reed house out on the flat bed of the lake. 

That wild, weird cry, not unlike the scream of a 
woman in distress. That is the call of the panther in 
search of food. No, it is not intended as a lure for 
human victims. That is an old and foolhardy suppo- 
sition. In the first place, if the panther were the most 
intelligent of creatures, it would have no opportunity 
to learn the quality of a woman’s voice, and its re- 
sistless effect upon the ear of man. And, in fact, it is 
well known that the feline tribe lives in constant terror 
of mankind, and never attacks man unless first mo- 
lested or closely pursued, or in rare cases when im- 
pelled by extreme hunger. 

Another humanlike cry sometimes heard in these 
woods is that of the common black bear. Many a 
novice has mistaken it for the call of a hunting com- 
panion and been led thereby to a mutual surprise par- 
ty. So all these sounds may be investigated and 
traced to the most natural and harmless source. The 
call of the innocent hoot owl has been a fruitful source 
of ridiculous stories of night attacks by wild beasts; 
the stalking of water birds along the streams in pur- 
suit of prey,—even croak of the innocent frog, whose 
voice is so vastly out of proportion to its size and im- 
portance and the creaking of trees or branches 
brought a-foul by wind and weather or natural freaks 
of growth, have added to the unrest of many a timid 
soul in circumstances similar to those which you but 
lately experienced. 


Do but refer to the literature of sportsmanship, or 
the news record of current events, and you will find 
the instances very rare, indeed, wherein man has come 
to grief upon this American continent by violent 
means through his association with Nature, unless the 
end was courted or in some manner provoked, per- 
haps unconsciously, by himself, 
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Men have died or been maimed by carelessness of 
themselves or’ companions, they have been torn by 
wild animals provoked to madness by wounds, they 
have fallen from boats or slipped into waters and 
drowned because of foolhardy ventures toward an 
element with which they had no acquaintance and 
wherein man was never intended to be at home, or 
they have been stricken down by lightning or storms 
through failure to take the proper precautions to avoid 
such dangers. But the instances are few and excep- 
tional, of casualties wherein Nature, as the term is 
applied to the life of the woods, may truly be said to 
have been the assailant or aggressor. 

Listen! Ah, there is a rare opportunity to witness 
an exhibition of the really savage side of this wild 
life. In yonder copse lies a wounded deer. I watched 
this afternoon as it dragged itself wearily along, suf- 
fering from a misdirected gunshot wound, and finally 
laid itself down in this place to die. A pair of pan- 
thers, scenting the trail of blood, have followed it 
hither, and now they stand holding each other at bay 
in dispute of the right of possession of the coveted 
prey. Here is no compromise and no quarter. It is 
a question of ownership which nothing short of a com- 
bat to the death may determine. Nothing can match 
the fury of that struggle, and all creatures within sight 
or hearing cower or slink away. Finally it is over; the 
vanquished, disabled, perhaps fatally, drags itself 
away, a thing now scorned and shamed even by the 
meanest creatures, while the victor, savage and self- 
satisfied, turns to make sure of its prey, though per- 
haps scarce able for the task and physically unfit to 
enjoy the fruits of conquest. ; 

And now the listener, hearing a signa! shot from the 
camp, announcing that his absence has caused some 
alarm, turns his steps toward the cheerful beacon of 
rest and refreshment, musing upon the details of the 
night’s adventures, and musing upon the likeness of 
the tragedy which he had just witnessed, to the ways 
of his own kind in the strife of their common, their 
social, commercial and industrial life. 

ALTON, ILL, Sept. 1900. 





JOHN MILTON. 


BY ESTELLE GARDINER. 

John Milton, the poet and statesman, was the sec- 
ond son of a London scrivener, and from his earliest 
days had every opportunity given him for improving 
that rare talent which, even in childhood, gave forth 
such great promises of that glorious future, when 
study and discipline should have developed both mind 
and character. A little later, and we see him in col- 
lege, admired and respected, though never really 
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loved, on account of that loneliness and 
which surrounded him there in his school days, as 
completely as in his blind old age, and seemed to for- 
In the “Masque of Comus” 
he comes nearer the level of other writers, and, al- 
though truly beautiful, we are not filled with that awe 
and wonderment of the great genius of the man which 
many of his writings produce. 
sible that Comus and 


grandeur, 


bid close acquaintance. 


It hardly seems pos 
~aradise Lost are both the 
work of one mind and imagination, or that the almost 
superhuman genius which has described the Fall of 
Man, and the long sufferings and resignation of Sam 
son, both sublime subjects, and treated in a manner 
equally so, could ever descend to such a light and 
fanciful subject as that of Comus. 

It is in Paradise Lost, the sublimest poem in our 
literature, that Milton seems to have summed up all 
the genius of which man is capable. It presents to us 
pictures the most horrible that can be described, and 
with a vividness which would make the hardest heart 
quail and shudder. 
hesitancy in dealing with the most sacred subjects, 
and deals with them in such a manner, that the seem 
ing profanity of the subject is forgotten, and he ap- 
pears to us as an inspired being, who might trespass 
where common mortals are forbidden to tread. He is 
truly “the poet of the learned,” and it is this which 
makes one stand in such awe of him, for, though we 
admire and reverence him, he towers so far above us 
in everything that our admiration is that which we 
would feel for some immortal being, whose sublimity 
made us half fearful of loving him. Can one imagine 
Milton as young and full of the joys of youth? His 
writings are the true index to his character, and, in 
fancy, he is ever before us as that grand old man, 
blind, and alone with his thoughts, nobly fulfilling the 
ideal of his own sublime words, “They also serve, who 
only stand and wait.” 

FLUSHING, i eS N. Wi 


He seems not to have the least 





CIVILIZATION. 


BY J. HAROLD DEWINSKE. 

Civilization is the progressive development of man- 
kind, from a social, intellectual and moral point of 
In the earliest prehistoric ages men lived in a 
The fruits 6f plants and the flesh 


view. 
very simple state. 
of animals were their food, and caves in the earth or 
the recesses of forests were their shelter. This simple 
mode of life is called the state of nature. 
have started from the state of nature and passed suc- 
cessively through the different stages of progress. It 
is doubtful whether any nation lives at present in 
this state, but all nations must have lived in it at 


All nations 





more or less remote times. Those who have arrived 
at the highest state of nature, we call civilized, and the 
others who are living as hunters or lead a material 
existence, we call uncivilized. It was a step in advance 
when men made rude instruments to secure the ani- 
mals they wanted, and probably the first step towards 
intellectual improvement, was, when men began to 
till the ground, to sow and to reap; in others words, 
when they carried on agriculture. It was not itself 
what we now call civilization, but it led to great im- 
provements in their condition and mode of life; caus- 
ing them to settle in fixed habitations and thus open- 
ing the road of endless progress. The development of 
intellectual culture, however, could not begin until 
the art of writing was invented; but, as soon as this 
art became the property of the people, the knowledge 
of individual man ceased to be as perishable as he him- 
self. Through this art every succeeding generation 
securely possessed the accumulated konwledge and 
experience of its predecessors, and through it the pro- 
ductions of art, of to-day, are given an opportunity 
to display their splendor and ennoble the life of man. 
Among the most highly civilized nations, the Ro- 
manic, Germanic, and their descendants in America, 
we witness an extraordinary mental activity. They 
have perfected society and morals, literature and art, 
and the principles of philosophy ; and it is evident, that 
at no distant day, they will link together all parts of the 
world by the chains of civilization. 


A hunter in the Alleghenies one day shot a very large 
bald eagle, The bird measured seven feet, two inches 
across the wing. When the sportsman went to examine his 
prize he was astonished to find one of the eagle’s claws 
held firmly in a powerful steel trap, to which was attached 
a steel chain five feet long. Trap and chain had many 
marks of vicious blows from the eagle’s bill, showing how 
he had vainly endeavored to free himself from them. While 
they had not been heavy enough to prevent his flying, the 
hunter believed that they had so impeded and wearied him 
as to be the cause of bringing the great bird within the 
reach of his rifle. Many a fine man with brain and imagina- 
tion and heart capable of high soaring has been brought 
within reach of the enemy’s gun by some trap of vicious 
appetite or passion that has held him down from his place 
among the stars. How wise the admonition of Paul, in his 
letters to the Hebrews: “Let us lay aside every weight and 
the sin which doth so easily beset us.” 





A display advertisement is said to have appeared in a 
London paper, signed by four Lords, appealing to the pub- 
lic for £20,000 to pay for organizing the electorate “so as 
to influence the general election to prevent the Church of 
England from reverting to the principles and practices of 
Rome.” The advertisement read: “Mass and auricular con- 
fession are openly advocated and forced on Protestant chil- 
dren in churches under shelter of the Episcopal veto.” Can- 
vassing is going on all over England, and £10,000 have 
already been subscribed. 
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THE TEACHER’S KNOWLEDGE OF THE CHILD. 

Personal power will, as it has in the past, remain 
the greatest factor in the teacher’s success, and good 
scholarship will always be considered an essential. 
3ut at the close of the century we are beginning to 
see more clearly than ever that after all we are teach- 
ing children rather than subjects, and that knowledge 
of the latter combined with ignorance and often dis- 
like of the former is but a poor equipment for a 
teacher. We also see that the knowledge of children 
that the teacher needs is not primarily a knowledge 
‘earned from books, but a sympathetic, loving, wise 
knowledge of child life, such as comes only from con- 
tinued association with children and wisely directed 
sympathetic study of them. The normal school of the 
coming century must not emphasize the subject at the 
expense of the child, nor must it attempt to study 
children, as it has birds and wild animals in the past, 
from text-books, pictures and laboratory specimens. 
—John G. Thompson, in Education. 





ONE WAY TO TEACH PATRIOTISM. 

The study of our institutions is closely connected 
with the strengthening of patriotism. The idea of the 
home and of the school is all that binds the pupils of 
the first grade to the institutions of our land; more- 
over, that feeling which in the man becomes patriot- 
ism is in the child the love for the institution which is 
nearest to his life, first the home then the school. The 
public schools are supported by the State in order to 
educate citizens, consequently we must begin early to 
teach love and respect for our institutions, and later 
merge this study into patriotism, lest some of the chil- 
dren leave school before this instruction is begun. Pa- 
triotism, like morals, cannot be taught dogmatically ; 
both sentiments must be made concrete, especially 
for children. This can be accomplished through his- 
tory stories more readily than by any other means.— 
R. V. Winterburn in Education. 


THE CENTIPEDE THEORY. 

Another modern notion which helps.to make the 
path of the school-teacher a thorny one is the theory 
that a child ought to be putting out simultaneously 
and in every direction as many feelers as a centipede 
has legs, says Martha Baker Dunn in the July Atlan- 
tic. As a matter of fact, a pupil who has learned 
thoroughness and application has acquired some- 
thing, even if he cannot explain the precession 
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of the equinoxes or tell how many feathers there are 
on ahen. There used, in the former days, to be a 
good many poetic similes in which the unfolding of a 
child’s mind was likened to the gradual opening of a 
flower, leaf by leaf. The revised plan admits of no 
such sentimental and slow-moving processes. A 
child’s mind is now opened like an umbrella, expand- 
ing equally and simultaneously at all points, and, for- 
tunately for the child, it also resembles the umbrella 
in that it sheds a good deal more than it retains. 





THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION. 

It is maintained by some men of science that edu- 
cation is useless, or even powerless, because human 
evolution is necessary, and that evolution always de- 
pends on heredity. To those “the child’s whole moral 
destiny is contained in it while yet unborn, and in 
later life this destiny develops itself relentlessly.” Un- 
less we teachers believed to the contrary—that there 
was an ascent of life and morality, how hopeless our 
task would be. The powers attributed by some think- 
ers to education in the past have been exaggerated. It 
was, I think, Helvetius who asked if all the difference 
between men does not spring from nothing but the 
difference of instruction they have received; if talent 
and virtue alike cannot be taught. In spite of ad- 
vances in biological science, some of our normal 
schools have continued to teach the “unfoldment” 
principle. If a thing will not unfold, we may, perhaps, 
lay hold of it and unfold it. There is, we believe, some 
remedy for the effects of heredity. But if a thing will 
not develop, there is nothing to do except to improve 
the environment and to furnish a motive. Incarnate 
in the organism of every human being is, first, the 
heredity or ancestral habit (or natural instincts), and, 
second, acquired from his environment the individual 
habit (or artificial instincts). These artificial instincts 
constitute a power capable of keeping in equilibrium 
the heredity instincts. The problem of education, 
therefore, consists in creating in the mind at every 
stage of its evolution artificial instincts capable of 
eliminating natural tendencies toward evil and the 
proper development of tendencies toward good. It is 
of the greatest importance that we know “where we 
are at” educationally. To repeat, the individual devel- 
ops by innate forces, and in contact with an external 
environment. The innate force cannot be changed at 
the will of the teacher. He is limited to partial control 
of the environment. We teachers, by the process of 
what the psycho-physiologists call “suggestion,” are 
to cultivate these inherent powers and see that they 
reach their highest and finest growths.—F. W. Atkin- 
son, in the School Review. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE FUTURE. 

Froebel seems to have conceived from the educa- 
tional point of view, not only the fundamental princi- 
ples of democracy, but its greatest peril. There are 
minor perils which face modern society and which 
democracy must meet, but the supreme peril is the 
possible loss of a true scale of values. The great ques- 
tion of the future is the supremacy or the subjection 
of the spirit of man to the immense machinery which 
he is calling into existence, to the colossal wealth 
which he is creating. Compared with the bare facts 
of that wealth, the ancient dreams of avarice are pal- 
lid and insignificant; it is estimated that thirteen bil- 
lions of dollars of wealth were created in this country 
last year. Now that science has allied itself with busi- 
ness and is lending its immense productive power— 
its creative genius, so to speak—to the man of affairs, 
there is no limit to the possible creation of wealth. 
The world does not yet dream of the enormous mate- 
rial resources which are to be at its command in the 
next century ; those resources by their very magnitude 
will constitute an appalling danger to society. Will 
man master or will he be mastered by this enormous 
accumulation of material? There is but one source 
of safety from this great danger, and that is the pos- 
session of the vision, the joy and the freedom of the 
creative spirit, handling this vast material and shap- 
ing it to spiritual uses. Man can-not be too highly 
prospered; wealth can not come to him too freely if 
he holds himself superior to it, and if it remains in his 
hands what the marble is to the sculptor—the ma- 
terial which shall give immortality to the highest vi 
sions of his soul—Hamilton W. Mabie, in the Edu- 
cator-Journal for Sept. 





THE ART OF TALKING WELL. 

Whatever sets one apart as a capital “I”? should be 
avoided. A joke or humorous story is dependent 
upon its freshness for appreciation. 
will not bear “warming over.” 

It is no longer considered good form to say a word 
against any one. An ill-natured criticism is a social 
blunder. Gossip, too, is really going out of fashion. 

True wit is a gift, not an attainment. Those who 
use it aright never yield to the temptation of saying 
anything that can wound another in order to exhibit 
their own cleverness. It is natural and spontaneous. 
“He who runs after wit is apt to catch nonsense.” 

Talk that has heartiness in it and the liveliness 
and sparkle that come of light-heartedness and inno- 
cent gayety, is a fairly good substitute for wit. 

Offer to. each one who speaks the homage of your 
undivided attention. Look people in the face when 
you talk to them. 


Some emotions 





The best substi- 


Talk of things, not of persons. 
tute for wisdom is silence. 

It is a provincialism to say “yes, sir,” “no ma’am,” 
to one’s equal. 

Have convictions of your own. 
not a mere echo. 


Be yourself and 


We should show 
curiosity about the concerns of others only so far as 
it may gratify them to tell us. 

Draw out your neighbor without catechizing him. 
Correct him, if necessary, without contradicting him. 
Avoid mannerisms. Strive to be natural and at ease. 
—Mrs. Burton Kingsland, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Never ask leading questions. 





LAND ON YOUR FEET. 
You take a cat up by the tail, 
And whirl him round and round, 
And hurl him out into the air, 
Out into space profound, 
He through the yielding atmosphere 
Will many a whirl complete; 
But when he strikes upon the ground 
He'll land upon his feet. 


Fate takes a man, just like a cat, 
And, with more force than grace, 

It whirls him wiggling round and round, 
And hurls him into space; 

And those that fall upon the back, 
Or land upon the head, 

Fate lets them lie there where they fall- 
They're just as good as dead. 


But some there be that, like the cat, 
Whirl round and round and round, 

And go gyrating off through space, 
Until they strike the ground; 

But when at last the ground and they 
Do really come to meet, 

You'll always find them right side up— 
They land upon their feet. 


And such a man walks off erect, 
Triumphant and elate, 

And with a courage in his heart 

He shakes his fist at fate; 

Then fate with a benignant smile 
Upon its face outspread, 

Puts forth its soft, caressing hand 
And pats him on the head. 


And he’s fate’s darling from that day, 
His triumph is complete; 
Fate loves the man who whirls and whirls, 
But lands upon his feet. 
That man, whate’r his ups and downs, 
Is never wholly spurned, 
Whose perpendicularity 
Is never overturned.. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 
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The Bubonie plague has appeared in Glasgow, Scotland. 





Count Kuroda, president of Japan’s privy council, and 
ex-premier, is dead. 





An American syndicate, headed by Chas. T. Yerkes, of 
New York, is to build an underground electric line in Lon- 
don. 





A railroad is to be built from Damascus to Mecca, in 
Arabia, and an American firm has made the lowest bid 
for supplying the material. 





resident Kruger has left South Africa for Europe. The 
Holland government furnished him transportation to that 
country. The Boers continue a guerilla warfare. 





A British syndicate has been organized, with a half mil- 
lion capital, to open up the vast oil fields in Northeast Wy- 
oming. Options have been secured on over 1,000,000 acres. 





Hon. Arthur Sewall, candidate for Vice-President on the 
Democratic ticket in 1896, died at his home, Bath, Me., 
Sept. 5, from a stroke of apoplexy. He was 64 years old. 





Twenty thousand men went to work at Pittsburg and 
vicinity by the opening of the steel mills Sept. 24, and as 
many more were expected to do so a day or two later. 





A. C. Bartlett, a hardware merchant of Chicago, has 
given $125,000 to the University of Chicago for a physical 
culture building in memory of his son who died in Ger- 
many. 





An imperial edict has increased the tax on wine, tobacco 
and alcohol to provide revenue for the Russian operations 
in the far east. The Russian government is also seeking to 
place a loan in Europe. 





General Wheeler has been put on the retired list of the 
regular army at half pay, having passed the age limit. He 
is the first of the Confederate soldiers to be thus recog- 
nized by the Government, 





jen. Martinez Campos, military commander of Spanish 
troops in Cuba prior to Gen. Weyler, died Sept. 23. His 
advocacy of home rule for Cuba caused his recall to Spain, 
and the appointment of Gen. Weyler as his successor. 





President Loubet, of France, recently made the unique 
experiment of banqueting the 22,000 mayors of France in 
the gardens of the Tuileries. It was to cost $120,000. Au- 
tomobiles and tricycles were used to convey dishes to and 
fro. 





Owing to an order requiring miners to change clothing 
on entering and leaving the mines, some 2,000 miners in 
the Cripple Creek mines went on strike Sept. 24. The or- 
der is an attempt to prevent ore-stealing, which has be- 
come prevalent. 





At a conference of distillers and distributors in Cincin- 
nati, Sept. 3-6, after three days’ discussion, every spirit- 
producing distillery in the country joined the Distillers’ 
Association. The price of liquor was put at 1.26 per gallon, 
an advance of two cents. 





Jacob Knosalia, of Montevideo, Minn., who was arrested 
in Bremen last June because he had left Germany before 
serving his time in the German army, has been released 
through the combined efforts of the United States em- 
bassy at Berlin and our consul at Bremen. Other Ameri- 


cans .in Germany are suffering similar detention for the 
same reason. 
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Another storm struck our shores Sept. 17, doing much 
damage at Bermuda, and wrecking many vessels about 
Newfoundland. There have also been two heavy storms in 
Northern Texas, flooding the streams and doing much dam- 


age. Along the northern lakes the wind has caused much 
havoc. The month was a record-making one for bad 
storms, 





The annuai G. A. R. encampment was held in Chicago, 
Aug. 27. Three hundred thousand visitors were said to be 
in the city, and 40,000 old soldiers were of the number. Ho- 
tels and school buildings were crowded like barracks. It 
looked like World’s Fair times. In 1890 the G. A. R. 
reached its climax of numbers, 409,489; since then it has 
fallen to 286,453. Judge Leo Rassieur, of St. Louis, was 
chosen Commander-in-Chief for the year. 





The Cuban teachers, who spent the summer in American 
schools, returned to Cuba delighted with their work in 
this country. They were feted on their arrival at Havana 
by the city authorities, prior to going to their respective 
homes. The experiment has been pronounced by all a de- 
cided success, and it may be the beginning of the closest 
relations between Cuba and the United States. It is cer- 
tain that American ideas will have large place in Cuban 
schools in the future. 





The duke of Abruzzi has returned from an arctic expedi- 
tion, after an absence of only fifteen months. He sue- 
ceeded in getting nearer the pole than anybody else, but 
whether he did anything of real value awaits his report. 
Greeley went to 83 degrees and 24 minutes north in 1882. 
In 1895 Nansen went to 86 degrees and 14 minutes, be- 
ing within 260.5 miles of the pole. But Abruzzi penetrated 
to within 231 miles of the pole, or to 86 degrees and 33 
minutes north latitude. The party was fast in the ice for 
eleven months, and was compelled to eat the sledge dogs. 
An engineer and two Italians perished. 





A gigantic strike began Sept. 17 in the anthracite coal 
regions of Pennsylvania, involving at least 130,000 miners. 
Trouble has been brewing for some time, and the list of 
grievances against the coal operators is a long one. The one 
bone of contention, however, is the recognition of the labor 
organization, which the operators refuse to grant. An at- 
tempt to involve the railroad brakemen, engineers, and fire- 
men, by getting them to refuse to haul non-union coal, 
failed. Early in the strike riots occurred, in which some 
were killed and more wounded, while bad feeling on 
both sides was intensified. Troops were called out, 
The results are likely to be a bitter struggle. 





Sept. 8th a terrible tornado, originating in the region of 
the Windward Islands, swept westward and struck Gal- 
veston, Texas, with great fury. The streets were soon 
filled with water, and the citizens were drowned like rats 
in a trap. Fully 5000 perished. The property destroyed 
is estimated at no less than $10,000,000. Other Texas 
towns were more or less injured by the storm, which 
turned northeast. The work of removing the dead bodies 
from the wreck in Galveston was carried on at the point 
of the bayonet, the decaying bodies being either carried 
out into the Gulf or burned with the debris. Vandals began 
to rob the dead of money and valuables, and it was neces- 
sary to shoot down all such in order to stop the vandal- 
ism. The distress of the city appealed to all parts of the 
country, and car loads of provisions, clothing, medicines, 
and other essentials, and thousands of dollars were sent to 
the needy. Many have left the city, and many more will 
as soon as they can, but the city will likely be rebuilt. 





Aug. 14th the siege of Pekin was lifted by the arrival 
of the allied forces, having lasted eight weeks. It is won- 
derful how 600 men in the British legation withstood thou- 
sands of Chinese and Kansu robbers for so long. The event 
was celebrated by the foreigners in Pekin with rockets and 
red fire, while the missionaries and others gathered about 
the Bell tower and sang the doxology. The question now 
is as to the proper course to pursue relative to the captured 
capital of the Flowery Kingdom and the future of the king- 
dom. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
Questions, 

1. State a ground on which an act of Congress may be 
declared void. By what authority may it be de- 
clared void? 

2. The Constitution grants the power of coining money 
to Congress alone. State a reason for this provision. 

3. State three objects of government named in the pre- 
amble of the National Constitution. 

4. Before a person can be tried in a civil court, for cer- 
tain crimes, he must be indicted by a grand jury. 
What is the purpose of this presentation to a grand 
jury before the case is submitted to the trial court? 

What is the purpose of (a) patents, (b) copyrights? 

What is the purpose of the civil service law? 

What is the least number of assemblymen to which a 
county, Fulton and Hamilton excepted, is entitled? 
(b) Upon what basis is determined the maximum 
number of assemblymen to which a county may be 
entitled? 

8. What is the duty of the sheriff (a) as to the courts, (b) 

as to the peace of the county? (c) What is his term 
of office? , 

9. To whom. does the State Constitution give power to 
grant reprieves and pardons? 

10. What State officer (a) has charge of the funds of the 
State, (b) is in charge of the auditing of accounts, 

(c) has charge of the State records? 


Answers. 

1. By passing a law which is contrary to the provisions 
of the United States Constitution. 
Jnited States Supreme Court. 

2. To make it uniform throughout the States. 

3. To form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselves and our posterity. 

4. To ascertain by evidence if charges against persons 
are sufficient for prosecution before a court. 

5. (a) To secure to inventors the exclusive 
profit of their inventions for a certain time. (b) To secure 
to writers the exclusive right and profit of their produc- 
tions for a certain time, 

6. To correct the evils of the “spoils system,” and to se- 
cure competent persons in the offices of the government. 

7. (a) Every county, except Fulton and Hamilton, to at 
least one assemblyman. (b) According to population. 


8. (a) He must attend court in person or by a deputy, 
and have charge of criminals to be tried. (b) In case of 


riot or breach of peace to quell it and maintain order. (c) 
Three years. 
9. To the Governor. 


By a decision of the 


— 


right and 


10. (a) State Treasurer. 
of State. 


(b) Comptroller. (c) Secretary 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 
Questions. 
1. Describe the route taken by Columbus on his 
voyage to America. 


first 

Why did nearly all of the early 
voyagers pursue the same general course? 

2. What was the cause and the result of 
lion? 


3acon’s rebel- 


3. What was the chief matter of dispute between England 
and the thirteen colonies during the decade previous 
to the Revolution? 

ft. Mention two of the principal events or circumstances 
adverse to the American cause during the last years 
of the Revolution (1779-1783). 

5. State (a) Aaron Burr's connection with presidential elec- 
tion of 1800; (b) any other biographical fact of im- 
portance concerning him, 

6. State the position taken by (a) Henry clay, and (b) 
Daniel Webster, upon any one of the following pub- 
lic questions: the passage of the fugitive slave law, 
the annexation of Texas, the re-establisument of the 
United States Bank. 

Under what circumstances and for wuaat 
the State of West Virginia formed? 

8. What were the Alabama claims? 

finally settled? 

9. Mention a prominent statesman, not a president, in 
public life in each of the following periods: (a) 1800 
to 1820; (b) 1860 to 1880. 

10. For what invention, appliance or project is each of the 

following persons noted: Capt. J. B. Eads, Robert 

Fulton, Cyrus McCormick, Cyrus W. Field. Answer 

three only. 


reason Was 


How was the case 


Answers. 
to Canary Islands, then west to San 
(b) Other voyagers pursued the same course be- 
cause the route was known, the trade winds favored them, 
and they could keep along the coast of Africa and stop at 
islands during their voyages. 


1. (a) 
Salvador. 


Southwest 


2. Cause: The oppression of Governor Berkeley, of Vir- 
ginia, and his failure to provide for the defense of the set- 
tlements against the Indians. Result: The immediate re- 
sult was disastrous. Bacon died and a number of his fol- 
lowers were hanged by Berkeley, but it was the first out- 
burst in the colony for self-government, and paved the way 
to American independence, 


? 


3. The unjust laws relating to trade, commerce and man- 
ufacture, all of which favored England, and the attempt to 
force upon the colonies the debt incurred by the French 
and Indian war. 

4. Arnold's treason, the battle of Camden, the depre- 
ciated currency. (Other answers may be given.) 

>. (a) Burr received the same number of electoral votes 
as Jefferson, and the election was carried to the House of 
Representatives, where Jefferson was elected by a majority 
of one. Burr became Vice-President. (b) 
differ. 

6. Webster and Clay favored the passage of the fugitive 
law and the re-establishment of the United States Bank, 
and opposed the annexation of Texas. 


Answers will 


7. During the Civil War that portion of Virginia now 
known as West Virginia remained loyal, and was organized 
as a separate State. 

















8. (a) Claims against Great Britain for damage done to 
our commerce during the Civil War by the Alabama and 
other Confederate cruisers, which were built in England. 
(b) Settled by the Treaty of Washington in 1871, by the 
terms of which it was left to a board of arbitration, which 
met at Geneva, Switzerland, and awarded the United States 
$15,500,000. 

9. Answers will differ. 

10. Eads, Mississippi jecues; Fulton, steamboat; McCor- 


mick, grain harvester; Field, Atlantic cable. 





PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE.. 
Questions. 


1. What is (a) chyme; (b) chyle; (c) lymph? 

2. By what is (a) the mucus secreted; (b) the bile; (c) the 
tears; (d) the synovial fluid? 

8. What effect has the saliva upon the food? 

4. Describe the articulation which permits the movement 
of the head (a) from front to back; (b) from right 
to left. 

5. Trace the arterial CICULATION. 

6. Name the membranes of the eye, and give a brief de- 

scription of the inner one. 

. What is meant by the statement that every spinal 


nerve has both a motor and a sensory function? 

8. Why is it that a disease is much more liable to termin- 
ate fatally with a person given to the excessive use 
of alcohol? 

9. Name three nutritive fluids of the body. 

10. Name the bones that protect the organs of the thoracic 
cavity. 
Answers. 

1. (a) Food reduced by the action of the gastric juice to 
a grayish semi-fluid. (b) An emulsion formed by the action 
of pancreatic jucie on the fats. (c) The thin, colorless liquid 
which circulates through the lymphatics. 

2. (a) By the mucous membrane; (b) the liver; (c) the 
lachrymal glands; (d) the synovial membrane. 

3. It softens the food; develops its flavor, and changes 
the starch to sugar. 

4. (a) On the top of the atlas are two little hollows, into 
which fit the corresponding projections on the lower part 
of the skull. This joint permits the movement of the head 
from front to back. (b) The peg of the axis projects through 
a hole in the atlas. In moving the head sidewise the atlas 
turns on this peg. 

5. From the right ventricle to the lungs and from the left 
ventricle to the capillaries of the greater circulation. 

6. Sclerotic, choroid and retina. The retina is formed by 
the expansion of the optic nerve, and is sensitive to light 
only. 

7. Each nerve has an anterior and a posterior root. Pos- 
terior nerves convey sensations and anterior nerves con- 
vey motor impulses. 

8. Because the vital organs are weakened by the use of 
alcohol. 

9. Blood, chyle, lymph. 

10. Spinal column, sternum, ribs, clavicle and scapula. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 
; Questions. 

1. What is the date of the longest day at the Antarctic 
circle? Give its length in hours. 

2. Name (a) five counties of the State of New York that 
border on Lake Ontario; (b) five that border on 
Pennsylvania. 

>. Compare the climate of a place situated upon the sea- 
coast with that of a place in the same latitude and 
of the same elevation, situated in the interior of a 
country. 

4. Mention a region where (a) olives are extensively pro- 

duced; (b) dates; (c) raw silk. 

Name five seas that border upon the eastern coast of 

Asia. 

6. Name the capital of each State that borders upon the 
State of New York. 

7. Locate the following islands: Trinidad, Queen Char- 
lotte, Mt. Desert, Elba, Ceylon. Answer any three. 

8. State (a) the form of government of Turkey; (b) the 

title of its ruler; (c) its capital; (d) two of its chief 
productions. 

9. What is (a) the most mountainous country of Europe? 

(b) the most densely populated? 
10. What is (a) the largest city, (b) the most noted river, 
(ec) the chief seaport of Germany? 
Answers. 

1. December 21. Twenty-four hours. 

2. Answers will differ. 

3. A place on the seashore will be warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer than a place in the interior. 

4. (a) France, Spain and Italy. (b) Barbary States. (c) 
China and Japan. Other correct answers allowed. 

5. Japan, Yellow, Okhotsk, East China and South China 
Seas. 

6. Vermont, Montpelier; Massachusetts, Boston; Con- 
necticut, Hartford; New Jersey, Trenton; Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg. 

7. Trinidad, north of Venezuela; Queen Charlotte, west 

of British Columbia; Mt. Desert, south of Maine; Elba, west 

of Italy; Ceylon, South of Hindoostan. 

8. (a) Despotism; (b) Sultan; (c) Constantinople; (d) rais- 
ins, raw silk, carpets, rugs, 

9. (a) Switzerland. (b) Belgium or England. 

10. (a) Berlin. (b) Rhine. (c) Hamburg. 





Earth’s crammed with Heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God. 
—Mrs. E. B. Browning. 





Mass was said for King Humbert in an Italian church 
in London, August 9, at which the members of the diplomat- 
ic corps were present. The Chinese Minister was the only 
one who did not hold a lighted candle. “It was noticed,” 
says a cablegram, “that the Chinese Minister shook hands 
with all the diplomats except the Japanese Minister.” 





The lesson that comes to us from the pages of history, from 
the teaching of all the wise and prudent, and from our own 
observation as we have seen the failures and successes of 
men, is the truth which has been put in many forms, and 
which is true in all of them, that while it is a good thing to be 
great, it is a great thing to be good. 


BUSY WORK. 
‘By Elmer E. Beams, A. M. 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 

How many feet have you? 
How many eyes have you? 
Name four things you can see on my desk. 
Write me five boys’ names. Five girls’ names. 
Make as many marks as you have hands and feet. 
1) CO and ( are how many squares ? 
A A A and A J are how many triangles? 
O O and O O are how many circles? 
Tell me what this shows: . . and. are. . 

10. Four eggs less two eggs are how many eggs? 
drawings of the eggs. 


ad 


Ae Y 


- 
~ 


es? 


— 


Make 


11. How many sides has a square? 
12. How many sides has a triangle? 
138. How many squares can you form with eight sticks? 
14. How many triangles can you form with six sticks? 
15. Make two squares and write the word two beside 
them, 
16. Make five circles and write the word five beside 
them. 
17. Make four triangles and write the word four beside 
them. 
18. Copy and complete: 
5—l= ? 4—l1= ? 4—3— ? 
19. Copy neatly: 
O one 1. 
OO two 2. 
OOO three 3. 
OOOO four 4. 
OOQOOO five 5. 
20. Draw a line and divide it into two equal parts. 
21. Draw a square and divide it into two equal parts. 
22. Draw a circle and divide it into two equal parts. 
23. What is each of the above parts called? 
24. How many halves in one apple? One square? One 
circle? 


25. One apple is what part of two apples? 





26. Two cents is half of how many cents? 
EXERCISES FOR PRIMARY PUPILS, 
1. What does $ stand for? 
2. Name ten kinds of fruit. 
3. Name the first six months of the year. 
4. How many days in February? 
5. Write the names of the days of the week. 
6. Write the names of the seasons. 
7. When is your next birthday? How old will you be 


then? 
What does Dr, stand for? Doz., P. O., P. M., A. M.? 
9. How many days in winter? 


10. Write two questions about your school. 
ments about your school. 


11. What does it cost to send five letters? 
one letter? 


12. Where are the stars in the day-time? 


Two state- 


To register 





LANGUAGE. 
1. Compose sentences showing the use of: 
into, in; those, these; this, that; much, many; between, 
among; who, which; who, that, oldest, eldest: teaching, 
learning; less, fewer; teaches, learns; fall, fell; lie, lay; sit, 
set. 
2. Write the short form of: 


ay 
wv. 


4. 

A, ON Sist6s0es 

2. 

ee err 

a eee 
the washing. 

i: are 
| eae 

6. 


girl 
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superintendent, 


captain, 
bushel, 
peck, 
dozen, 
postmaster, 
account, 





forenoon, 
afternoon, 
general, 
colonel, 
example, 

foot or feet, 
quart or quarts. 


Expand the following short forms into their equivalent 
long forms: 


Dr. 

Sr. 

Jr. 

e. g. 

doz. 
Xmas. 

qt. or qts. 
P. O order 


Fill the blanks with 


Depend on me, for I 


MS. 4th ult. 
MSS. 6th prox. 
r. @. Thos. 

A. M. Geo. 

P. M. Ye 
0-0; Ft. Mo. 

Cr. M. O. 
10th inst. D. C. 


“shall” or ‘will’: 
go. 

ERA oe be there. 
go if the weather permits. 
earry the water, and Sarah 


.... Sing. You hear us and our 


be righted. 


eeeeeeee 


Write out the possessive forms (both singular and 
plural) of the following words, and then use the formed in 
sentences correctly: 


. 


bird, 
wagon, 
sleigh, 


WOI 
WOI 
chil 


nan, 
nen, 
d, 


horse, 


Tell something about each of the following persons: 


William Jennings Bryan. 


*aul Jones. . 
Vrite a short essay on each of the following subjects: 


lady, ealf, 
man, teacher, 
sheep, monarch, 
swine, sheriff, 
mouse, chief, 
rat, deer, 
Roman, elk, 
Indian, beau, 
PERSONS. 





1. Robert Fulton. 

2. S. F. B. Morse. 

3. Abraham Lincoln. 
4. William McKinley. 
. 

6. George Washington, 
7. Pocahontas. 

8. George Dewey. 

9. Frances Willard. 
10. 

\ 

1. Home. 


3. Our Farm. 

4. A Visit to my Aunt’s, 
5. Our Late War. 

6. 

cf 

8. My Dolls. 


My pets. 


How I Spent my Vacation. 
Why I like to go to School. 


“Come little leaves,” said the wind one day, 

Come over the meadow with me and play, 

Put on your dress of red and gold, 

Winter is coming and the days grow cold. 

Soon as the leaves heard the wind’s loud call, 

Down they came, fluttering, one and all; 

Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 

Singing the soft little songs they knew. 

Cricket, good-bye; we’ve been friends so long, 

Little brook sing us your farewell song; 

Say you are sorry to see us go, 

Ah! you will miss us, right well we know. 

Dancing and whirling, the little leaves went, 

Winter had called them and they were content; 

Soon fast asleep in their earthly bed, 

The snow laid a coverlet over their head, 
—From Mrs. Hailman’s Songs and Games. 








AUTUMN LEAVES. 








* 








BOOKS. 


PRACTICAL COMPOSITION AND 
RHETORIC. By William Edward 
Mead, Ph. D. (Leipzig), Professor of 
the English Language in Wesleyan 
University, with the assistance of 
Wilber I’. Gordy, Principal of North 
School, Hartford, Conn, <A book of 
372 pages, published by Sibley & 
Ducker, Chicago. 

The book is practical throughout. 
The principles and theories of rhetoric 
are well illustrated in the work plan- 
ned for the pupil to execute. Its prac- 
tical suggestions to pupils on writing 
are good and if closely followed would 
certainly lead any pupil with sound 
judgment and a rational imagination to 
become a good writer. Its classifica- 
tion of composition into description, 
narrative, exposition, argument and 
persuasion and its abundance of ma- 
terial illustrating these is an essential 
feature. Every teacher of composi- 
tion and rhetoric will find it a good 
and helpful book. Its suggestions as 
to how to read and what to read are 
good. Topics for compositions based 
upon this reading are suggestive as 
well as its miscellaneous topics for es- 
says. Its rules for punctuation and 
letter writing are apt. 

ADVANCED ELEMENTARY  SCI- 
ENCE. Being Part II. of Systemat- 
ic Science Teaching, a manual of in- 
ductive elementary work by Edward 
Gardiner Howe. <A book of 378 pag- 
es, published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 

This is another of the International 
Education Series, edited by W. T. Har- 
ris. The prime aim of the teacher is 
to cultivate in the pupil proper habits 
of observation. But in his seeking the 
best methods of inculcating these hab- 
its serious difficulties arise. He is usu- 
ally aware that the best way to learn 
to see is by seeing; to hear is by hear- 
ing, and to observe is by observing. 
But it occurs, however, to him that the 
acute seeing and hearing of some of 
the lower animals do not lead to a sci- 
entific knowledge and that persons 
with acute seeing and hearing powers 
in general but without scientific train- 
ing are usually very poor observers. 
This book is designed especially for 
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scientific training. The skillfully ar- 
ranged lessons on mineralogy will 
greatly aid the pupil in his observa- 
tions of the inorganic world. This is 
equally true as regards the lessons in 
botany, zoology, astronomy and physi- 
ography. In a careful study of this 
book the powers of observation should 
be so sharpened that the pupil would 
become observant in many new ways. 
The book is in keeping with the high 
standard of the other books of the In- 
ternational Series. G; B. W. 
STUDIES IN ENGLISH AND AMER- 
ICAN LITERATURE. By G. H. 
Bell. A book of 599 pages, publish- 
ed by Ainsworth & Co., Chicago. 
The importance of studying our best 
literature needs no argument. Lan- 
guage, like other fine arts, is acquired 
by practice. Models are as essential 
in composition as they are in painting 
or in sculpture. Specimens are as 
necessary in the study of literature as 
they are in botany or in Zoology. 
There should be no conscious copying 
nor preconceived ideas, but when the 
study of literature is approached earn- 
estly and lovingly tuere is an inspira- 
tion which arouses our latent energies 
and quickens our moral and intellectu- 
al perceptions. This book is not so 
much a study of authors as their writ- 
ings. <A careful study of the most no- 
ble thoughts and pure expressions of 
our best writers will inspire both the 
mind and body to a degree that can 
hardly be valued. This book is well 
arranged, taking up the subjects in an 
historical order. Part II. consists of 
good selections representing the vari- 
ous kinds of themes. G. E. W. 





EXERCISES IN MIND TRAINING. 
By Catharine Aiken. A book of 122 
pages, published by Harper & 
Bros., New York and London. 

In this book is furnished an abund- 


ance of material to guide the natural 
activities of the child in the proper 


channels of learning. Beginning with 
a chapter devoted to exercises calcul- 
ated to train the child’s powers of at- 
tention and quickness of percention, it 
leads by a systematic route through 
exercises in synonyms, acquiring a for- 
eign vocabulary, location of places, 
sight reading in music, memorizing by 
means of subject and predicate and 
simple suggestion to a broad field for 
the training of higher forms of mem- 
ory. In Part II. is given much mate- 
rial in geography, geometry and his- 
tory for the further cultivation of at- 
tention, perception, memory and imag- 
ination. The book closes with a chap- 








1A Tonic and Nerve Food 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed or 
weary from worry, insomnia or 
overwork of mind or body, take 
half a teaspoon of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate in half a glass 
of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens and 
imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original'packages only. 














ter on association, which should be 

easily comprehended by any pupil who 

has mastered the preceding exercises. 

The book should be in the hands of 

every teacher. Ce 28. WE 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. 
O. Arnold-Foster. A book of 816 
pages, published by Cassell & Co., 
Limited, London, Paris, New York 
and Melbourne. 


The language in this book is simple, 
the story is old; but it is a story that 
can never be told too often. It is suf- 
ficiently complete to serve as a refer- 
ence and at the same time cannot be 


How’s This ? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorablein all business transactions, and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligation made by 
their firm. WEST & TRUAX, 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
druggists. Testimonials free. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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classed as a mere chronological out- 
line of English history. It is made at- 
tractive by many good illustrations 
and instructive by good chronological 
tables. It is replete with interest, 
sparkling with episode and full of dra- 
matic interest, making it a pleasure to 
read and a source of much instruction 
to study. I should consider it a good 
reference book for high schools and an 
excellent text for college or university 
classes. G. E. W. 


A MANUAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. By 
G. F. Stout, M. A. Camb., M. A. Ox- 
on., LL. D., Aberdeen. A book of 
643 pages, puvdlished by the Univer- 
sity Correspondence College Press, 
W. B. Clive, 138 Booksellers’ Row, 
Strand, W. C., London, and Hinds & 
Noble, 4 Cooper Institute, New York. 
This work is evolutionary in charac- 

ter. In it consciousness is treated 

from a genetic standpoint. After the 
usual introductory remarks a general 
analysis of the subject is given in 
which is discussed the “ultimate 
modes of being conscious,” the “pri- 
mary laws of mental process” and “the 
faculty, psychology and _ association- 
ism.” The exposition on “Sensation” 
is good. Experimental data of physi- 
ological psychology are freely applied 
and copious illustrations are borrowed 
from animal psychology. The book is so 
replete with the good things of modern 

psychology that nothing short of a 

complete reproduction and review of 

its table of contents would do it jus- 
tice. Anyone interested in the study 
of psychology would find it a valuable 

book to read. G. BE. W. 





HOW TO RECITE. A School Speak- 
er. By F. Townsend Southwick. 
America Book Co., Publishers. $1.25. 
This book is most valuable to those 

contemplating the study of recitation. 
The discussions are concise, vividly de- 
scribing the attitudes of the body, 
gestures, vocal power and the various 
departments coming under its head. It 
is divided into two parts. The first 
part is constructed somewhat on the 
textbook order, while the second part 
is a collection of select standard lit- 
erary productions, which is certain to 
cultivate a taste for literature as well 
as impart the power of expression, For 
convenience sake the book is provided 
with an “Authors’ ” and a “Selections” 
index, that are time saving and indis- 
pensable to those in quest of materia) 
for speeches. 


Mother’s 
Love 


Is boundless. Yet it is utterly helpless 
to give strength to the child born with a 
low vitality. The time to give strength 
to the child is before birth and to impart 
this gift the mother herself must be 
strong. When the mother is weak and 
nervous, dreading the coming time of 
her trial, she impresses her feelings on 
the little life linked to herown. When 
the baby comes it is fretful and nervous, 
marring all the joy of motherhood by its 
restlessness and wailing. 

Dr. Pierce’s Savorite Beanedigtion gives 
strength to mothers. It preserves them 
in robust health in the months before 
baby comes. It practically does away 











with the pains of motherhood, and enables the mother to endow her child with 


a healthy body and a happy disposition. 
and enables them to abundantly nourish the children they bear. 


It gives strength to nursing mothers, 


* Favorite 


Prescription” contains no alcohol and is absolutely free from opium, cocaine and 


other narcotics 


A Beautiful Baby. 


“I consider Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription the best medicine made,” writes 
Mrs. Mary Murdock, of 220 Taylor St., Topeka, Kansas, “I know it has no equal. 


I am the mother of ten children and only one living—the tenth one. 
year old and is as well and hearty ascan be. She isa beauty. 


She is one 
Of my other babies, 


some were born at right time but dead, others were premature births; one lived to 


be one year old but she was always feeble. 


them could tell what my trouble was. 
nothing wrong, 
try Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 


I tried different doctors but none of 


I was examined by surgeons but they found 
I did not know what to do, so I thought this last time I would 
I took it during the entire nine months 


and now have a fine baby girl, and I cannot praise your medicine enough.” 














ADDRESS: 


IMPORTANT FACTORS. 


reports furnished by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission we 
see that at the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1900, there are 17,263 more 
men employed on two lines—the North- 
western and the Illinois Central—than 
were employed on these roads in 1896. 
The increase in the wages paid on the 
Northwestern over the wages paid in 
1896 was $5,845,267. The increase in 
wages paid on the Illinois Central was 
$5,792,540. The better sense of equi- 
ty and justice on the part of the peo- 
ple toward our railroad systems seems 
to have returned again. 

The facts are, that our great rail- 
road systems the country over have 
become the most important factors in 


From 


A Great Gili 10 Mothers ! 


Every mother should possess a copy of DR. PIERCE’S 
COMMON SENSE MEDICAL ADVISER. It is full of infor- 
mation on the questions and problems which confront the 
mother at every turn. 
in common-sense style, and appeals directly to the com- 
mon sense of every reader. 
large pages and over 700 illustrations, is sent FREE on 
receipt of stamps to pay expense of mailing ONLY. 
21 one-cent stamps for the paper-bound book, or 31 stamps 
for the book bound in cloth. 


It is a common-sense book, written 
This book, containing 1008 
Send 


DR. R. V. PIERCE, Bufialo, N. ¥. 





the education and in the prosperity of 
the people. 

These facts, so plain and so easy of 
demonstration, stamp men, in the leg- 
islature or outside of the legislature, 
who attempt to cripple or hamper the 
legitimate work done by our great lines 
of transportation, as not far removed 
from idiocy. 

These persons strike a blow at the 
prosperity of every producer and every 
consumer in the country. 

It is quite time these 
should be plainly stated. 

Every producer—every farmer, who 
has anything to sell or to buy, be- 
tween any or all of intervening points, 
if he will go out and wave his hat will 
find a freight train on some route run- 
ning in some direction, ready to take 
what he has to sell; or, bring him what 
he needs, from any quarter of the zon- 
ed-world, quickly and cheaply. 


plain facts 
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° Literary Notes. 
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“The American Monthly Review of 
Reviews” savors very strongly of the 
coming political campaign. There is 
a character sketch of Adlai E. Steven- 
son, the Democratic candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency, a series of papers 
answering the question, What could 
Bryan do if elected President? a pre- 
sentation of the Republican view of 
Bryan's financial program, ete. 


Of the fourteen articles which con- 
stitute the October offering of ‘‘The 
Forum” eleven may be classed under 
the head of timely. Among these may 
be mentioned “The Paramount Issues 
of the Campaign,” “A Plea for the An- 
nexation of Cuba,’*‘The Future of Chi- 
na.” There is not an article in the 
magazine that does not maintain the 
standard of interest and usefulness set 
by the Forum. 





Especial interest will attach to a 
special article in the October number 
of McClure’s Magazine entitled “The 
Strategy of National Campaigns,” de- 
scribing some of the most striking 
strategic measures adopted by cam- 
paign leaders during the past twenty- 
five years. Dr. A. Conan Doyle gives 
“Some Lessons of the War.” “The 
Horse Thief” is the title of a thrilling 
story of a western ranch. “The Lady 
With the Waterfall” is a quaint, 
charmingly told love story. 


tudyard Kipling’s new story, “A 
Burgher of the Free State,’ throws 
much light on the true situation in 
South Africa. That the Dowager 
Empress of China was a slave is gen- 
erally known, but the methods by 
which she mounted the throne are 
charmingly set forth. Stuart Robson 
continues his delightful memoirs of 
fifty years. The illustrations are pe- 
culiarly apt and striking. 





In the September number of ‘“Suc- 
cess” an article of timely interest deals 
with the question, “Should a Young 
Man Who Intends to Enter Business 
Go to College?” and the question is 
dealt with in an extremely practical 
manner, pro and con, by various dis- 
tinguished men. “Has the Mission 
Effort in China Been Worth While?” 


is clearly and concisely answered by 
three persons who have had ample 
chance to investigate, and who speak 
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ORNAMENTAL DESIGN 


TAUGHT AT HOME 










Our course in Ornamental Designing, covering same ground 
as resident art schools, is successfully taught by mail. 


Pleasant Work for Women 


Women can learn at home in spare hours and at small expense to 
make salable designs for embroidery, wall paper, china decorations, 
carpets and other textiles, book covers, menus, etc. Circular free. 
Students earn while learning. 





from personal observation. This gives 
only a glimpse of the many good 
things contained in “Success.” 





The October number of “The Wom- 
an’s Home Companion” fully sustains 
its reputation for excellence, Countess 
Margri, formerly Mrs. Tom Thumb, 
gives “The Recollections of the Midg- 
et,” telling in an interesting manner 
incidents of her travels with Gen. Tom 
Thumb. Lillian Bell gives a charming 
travel sketch. The magazine contains 
several delightful short stories, The 
magazine is published by the Crowell 
& Kirkpatrick Co., Springfield, O., at 
the low price of $1 per year or 10 cents 
a number. 





The Delienator is a true and trusted 
friend in almost every home where the 
queen of fashion reigns. Besides the 
eighty and more sketches of the pres- 
ent day, up-to-date styles, the October 
Delineator contains a thrilling story of 
“The Love of Two Girls.’ Lin Beard 
tells “How to Amuse Sick Children.” 
“The Children’s Hour’ is of great 
value to both mother and child. 

The Saturday Evening Post of Sept. 
9th is a special double number. The 
cover is done by Gibbs and is in color. 
It contains the first installment of Gil- 
bert Parker’s new serial, ‘The Lane 
That Had No Turning,” and many 
other articles of interest too numerous 
to mention. You must get it and read 
it before you can realize its true value. 








Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia, 
have recently issued a volume of the 
poems of Mr. William J. Lampton. 
They are in his peculiar form of zigzag 
poetry. The volume will appear under 
the title of “Yawps and Other Things” 
and will be sold for $1. 


Quite a controversy is now going on 
in educational circles over the ques- 
tion of the introduction of the vertical 
system of writing in the public 
schools. D. C. Heath & Co. in a little 
pamphlet entitled “Vertical Writing— 
Why It Has Come to Stay” sets forth 
in brief and concise form the many ad- 
vantages of the new system over the 
old. He claims for it that it is easier 
to teach, that it is much more legible 
and therefore much more practicable. 
He quotes from a number of promi- 
nent educators and _ illustrates his 
point by a number of_ illustrations, 
showing the vertical writing and the 
slant writing. 





Hinds & Noble of New York, who 
heretofore have handled as American 
agents Mackenzie’s Manual of Ethics 
and Stout’s Manual of Psychology, in- 
troducing them into the great majority 
of American and Canadian colleges 
and universities, have now purchased 
outright the American rights in those 
two important works and _ hereafter 
will themselves publish them in the 
United States. 





TEACHERS; Send for catalogue of 
» Chromo Reward and 
Souvenir Cards, Drawing, Composition, 
Language, History, Reading, Alphabet, 
Busy- Work, Number, Sentence, Perfect, 
Honor, Merit, Credit, and Prize Cards. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Entertain- 
ments, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
‘Teachers’ Books, School Aids, Diplomas, 
School Reports, Certificates, and various 
usef"l supplies for teachers. Address, 


A.J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN PA. 





ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY, 
STUCKSTEDE & BRO., 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes, 
of best quality Copper and tin 
2836 & 2838 S, 3d St., St. Lous, Mo. 





MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO. 


Publish approved Text-Books in Reading, Writing, Drawing, Spelling, Arithmetic, Algebra, His- 
tory, Language Work, Grammar, English Literature, Rhetoric, rene Ce sics, 


Political Economy, Mythology, Music, etc. 


BOSTON. NEW Go. 








onecluour 
Steel G me) 


THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Improved patterns for every 
style of writing, inc luding 
the Vertical System. For 
nearly 50 years have been 
used in Schools and Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples and special prices 
to teachers on application, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
549 Broadway, New York 








The September number of “Current 
History” reviews the Chinese problem 
to date, the Boer war, situation in 
Cuba, and deals with many other 
jects of interest. 


ob- 


The October number of the “Arena” 
is of special interest to voters. The 
leading symposium is on “The Menace 
of Imperialism” and is ably discussed. 
“Bryan as a Soldier” will delight all 
admirers of the Democratic candidate. 
“How England Averted a Revolution 


of Force” is full of lessons for the 
present. 
With the September number “Art 


Education” enters on its seventh year 
with an enlarged edition. It gives 
particular attention to the work of art 
schools, the work of well known art- 
ists as teachers and art instruction in 
the public schools. The current num- 
ber begins two series of monthly art 
competitions, prizes of value being 
awarded to the successful contestants, 
Full particulars can be obtained from 
the publishers, the J. C. Witter Co., 
132 Fifth avenue, New York. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for Oc- 
tober is of unusual interest. The num- 
ber opens with “The Story of a Young 
Man,” portraying Jesus as a man and 
viewing Him in the light of humanity. 
“The Story of a Beautiful Woman” 
tells of the romance of an American 


girl who married a Bonaparte. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ new novel, 


“The Successors of Mary the First,” 
is exceedingly humorous. These are 
only a few of the good things found 
within its covers. 
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It is safe to predict a great demand 
for the October ‘New Lippincott” ow 


ing to the fact that it contains a com 
thrilling novel entitled “My 
Joseph A. Altsheler. It 


also contains a number of shorter sto 


plete and 
Captive,” by 
ries of great besides 


merit, several 


beautiful poems. 


Perhaps no magazine of the day has 
made greater or more varied improve 
ments in contents and 
“Mod 


“Self-Culture 


appearance, 
general attractiveness than has 


ern Culture,” formerly 


Magazine “American Art at the 
Paris xposition” is set forth by Mrs. 
Chas. ©. Curran. <A graphic account 
of the “Campaign Against Pekin” is 
given. Many other thrilling and inter 
esting articles are contained in the cur 
rent issue 


The October “Atlantic” treats many 





public questions, both foreign and do 
mestic. “The Crisis in China,” “Our 
Recent Progress in New Zealand,” 
“Our Immigrants and Ourselves,” 
“Voting by Mail,” are all ably dis- 
cussed The magazine also offers 
charming stories and sketches, and 
some delightful poems. 

You can get “a rare work of art” 


for yourself, or to hang in your school 
room, as by consult- 
ing the last page of this issue of the 
Journal and following the directions 


an object lesson, 


there given. Every school can thus 
secure a magnificent photograph of 
“Our Presidents.” 


B. & Oo. S=-VUW. 


‘ROYAL BLUE SERVICE.” 

ST. LOUIS, PITTSBURG, 

CINCINNATI, WASHINGTON, 

LOUISVILLE, BALTIMORE, 

COLUMBUS, PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK. 

BEST LINE 


EAST xo WEST, 


Luxurious Vestibuled Trains, 
Palatial Ladies’ Coaches, 
Pullman Drawing Room, Sleep- 
ing and Observation Cars. 


BETWEEN THE 





B, & O.S-W. DINING CARS. Meals Served a la 
carte at POPULAR PRICES. 


For Rates, Maps, Time-Tables, and Sleeping 
Car Space—call on any Ticket Agent or address, 
0. P. MeCARTY, 
General Pass. Agt., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


G. B. WARFEL, 
Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








St TE WE AE AT AV AN AE OD 


A New Singing Book ? 
For High Schools and Academies 

Sharps and Flats is full of bright, spark- 7 
ling musie and well graded exereises, Why , 
not use a book that will Interest the pu D 
ae henge make easy work for the teacher? 

*rice 60c, Sample copy 30e. “ 
R. H. Randall, 19 Van Buren St.,Chicago, Ill. 
SUL VE WV AVAL BEDE VE PE AE AE A A 


AT AV ADA : 
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WE WILL GIVE EVERY TEACHER 


A copy of “How To CELEBRATE THANKSGIVING, 
CHRISTMAS, WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. ETc, 
This is one of our most successful books. Thous- 
ands have been sold at25centseach. Itcontains 
15 complete programs. A copy free to every 
teacher who sends 6 cents for postage. Address, 
without delay, March Brothers, Publishers, 48 
Kast Mulberry street, Lebanon, Ohio. 


SONGS FOR YOUNG AMERICA. 
A book of songs for our public schools. They 
touch the social, intellectual, moral and pat- 
riotic life of the scholar and can be used in 
any gtade. 128 pages. Sample 10c. 

THE EVANGELICAL PUB, CO., CHICAGO. 


HOME The University of Chicago 
yt ae 


ence in 28 of its Departments, 
including Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 
Knglish, Mathematics, Pysiography, Zoology, 
Physiology, Botany, etc. Instruction is personal. 
University credit is granted for college courses 
successfully completed. Work may begin at 
any time, For circular address 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


(Div. H), Cricaco, ILL, 
YOUNG 
Learn Telegraphy, i201 xn 


wanted at once for commercial and railroad 
work. Shorthand and Typewriting. Positions 
guaranteed. Write for particulars. 
WABASH TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, 
(tf) MONTPELIER, OHIO 


American 
Song Birds 


16 beautiful 


pictures 


in colors by Ridgway 


FREE. 


Apply only to our local salesrooms. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING 


Salesrooms in every city. 





ST. LOUIS-PEORIA LINE. 


(C., P. & St. L. R. R.—St. L., C. & St. P. Ry.) 
Train. Depart. Arrive. 
Peoria, Pekin and Grafton 
Express. es ln 
Springfield and Grafton Maili® 4:30 eee 
Springfield and Grafton Mail ............ *10:55am 
Peoria, Pekin, Springfield & 
GrOECOR TEEPTO o....crccacce . secee * 7:30pm 
* Daily. Except Monday. 
+ Except Sunday. Sunday only. 


I Except Saturday. - Saturday only. 











There is no factor in the far east of 
greater importance than Russia, and 
Henry Norman’s series of articles on 
“Russia of To-day” in Scribner's will 
attract great attention. Richard Hard- 
ing Davis closes his series of articles 
on “The Boer War” in the October is- 
sue with an account of “The Last 
Days of Pretoria.” It also includes a 
number of short stories of merit. 


The October “Century” throws some 
very helpful lights and side lights upon 
the situation in the far east. Most 
novel among these is “A Plea for Fair 
Treatment” by Wu Ting Fang, Chin- 
ese Minister to the United States. 
Sheridan Read tells something of the 
“Ghinese as Business Men.” ‘China’s 
Holy Land” gives an account of a visit 
to the tomb of Confucius. Gov. Roose- 
velt’s essay on “Civic Helpfulness” is 
very interesting. This number, round- 
ing out the magazine’s sixtieth vol- 
ume, contains the final chapters of 
Mr. Morley’s important work on Crom- 
well, and has its full share of short 
stories, and is embellished by many 
beautiful pictures. 


Some wonderful things are describ- 
ed in the October “St. Nicholas,” 
among which may be mentioned “A 
Yacht Race in the Clouds,” “A Boat 
That Pulls Itself Up Stream” and 
“White Magic in a Bicycle,” “Saturn 
as Seen Through the Great Telescope 
at Lick Observatory,” “Pretty Polly 
Perkins” makes her farewell bow this 
month and “The Junior Cup” is won 
by the youthful sprinter, Chester 
Fiske. 





“EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY.”’ 





“The satisfaction I would require, 

Is likewise your own benefit.’’— Shakespeare. 
That is the verdict. You will hear 
it wherever you go—east, west, north 
or south. Where else on this conti- 
nent, or on any other continent, is 
there a line of railroad like the Chi- 
‘ago and Alton railroad? The univer- 
sal verdict is, “Eminently  satisfac- 
tory,” with all who travel or have to 
do with it. For more than a quarter 
of a century its unchallenged motto 
has been—a “Perfect Passenger Ser- 
vice.” 

The new equipment of “The Chicago 
and Alton Limited,” taken in connec- 


tion with the safety, speed, comfort 
and luxury, attracts properly and le- 


gitimately, attention and patronage 
from the four extremes of the conti- 
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Brown’s Famous Pictures. 


will prove this. 


pictures. 





G. P. BROWN & CO., 


nent, east, west, north and south. The 


first demand is “Give us a ticket via 
the Chicago and Alton.” As you stand 
at the ticket office and hear “Ticket for 
Chicago,” “What line?” “Chicago and 
Alton, of course.” ‘“‘What do you take 
it for?” Step to the Pullman ticket of- 
fice: “Ticket for Chicago.” ‘What 
line?” “Chicago and Alton.” ‘The Chi- 
cago Limited” is probably the finest 
equipped train in the world and the 
most luxurious and the most beautiful 
train, outside and inside, too. We 
saw it swing out of the Union Depot 
in St. Louis a few mornings since and 
up on to the M. T. it halted for a mo- 
ment. We were on a halted train also 
near the tunnel entrance to the tunnel 
below. A gentleman in a seat near the 
M. T. as he looked out of the window 
remarked, “I have traveled in every 
country in the world, where railroads 
are used, and I never saw a sight so 
beautiful as that—the Chicago and 
Alton train hanging in mid-air.” All 
of us agreed with this intelligent trav- 
eler. Go where you may, this will be 
the verdict of “The Perfect Passenger 
Service” of the Chicago and Alton 
railroad. 

Of the new ticket and freight offices 
of the C, & A. in the Carleton build- 
ing, Sixth and Olive streets, it is need- 
less to speak. 


“A gem set in the center of commer- 
cial St. Louis” is the comprehensive 
phrase of the great religious daily in 
speaking of this corner. Here the 
“latch string will always be found on 
the outside and a warm welcome with- 
in.” Try it. To the new, but old, or 
old, but new, assistant general passen- 
ger agent, D. Bowes, and his genial 
but efficient city passenger and ticket 
agent, Col. J. M. Hunt, congratulations 
are to be tendered. Conditions as well 
as surroundings seem to be “eminently 
satisfactory.” 


Authors and their Homes, 
Famous Paintings, Architecture, etc. 


225 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 
175 MADONNAS. 
Our Pictures are superior to any others. A comparison 


Send 4 cents in stamps for four sample pic- 
tures and 24-page catalogue, illustrated with thirty (30) 


ONE CENT EACH, 120 FOR $1.00. 
SIZE, 5 1-2x 8. 1700 SUBJECTS. 


BEVERLY, MASS. 











FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


The Best at Any Price 
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Treat 


_A Christmas Suggestion—A 
gift of never ending usefulness 
and a constant pleasant re- 
minder of the giver. 
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Your choice of these popu- 
lar styles, superior to the 


$3.00 STYLES 


of other makes, for only 


Ow 
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Try It a week. If not suited 
we buy it back, and offer you 
$1.10. We arewillingtotake 
chances on you wanting to sell 

we know pen values, you will 
when you own one of these. 


Finest gy hard _ rubber 
holder, 14k. Diamond Point 
GoldPen, any desired flexibility 
in fine, medium or stub, and 
the only perfect ink feed. 


One Pen Only to oneaddress 
on this special offer, by mail, 
postpaid on receipt of $1.00, 
(registration 8c. extra.) 


Ask your dealer to show you 
A this pen, if he has not or won’t 
get it for you (do not let him 
substitute an imitation, on 
which hecan make more profit) 
send his name and your order 
to us, and receive free of 
charge one of our Safety 
Pocket Pen Holders. 


Remember — There ifs no 
“Just as good”’ as the Laughlin, 
insist on it, take no chances, 
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Address— 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO, 


338 Laughlin Block, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 
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LAUGHLIN 
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‘ SET 1,—PLANTS. 


) Cotton Plant, Pitcher Plant, 


Arrowroot, Sumach, 
¢ Wheat, Virginia Creeper, 
/ Sugar Cane, Bamboo, 
India Rubber, Partridge Vine, 
¢ Cocoanut Palm, Hepatica, 
/ Camphor, Horse-Mint, 
Cork, Coal, 
¢ Tapioca, Sugar Maple, 
4) Flax, 


Sago. 


S REPRODUCTION 
; STORIES. 


, ANNIE CHASE. 





Price, 15 Cents, ‘Postpaid. 






Envelope contains 
y thirty cards of illus- 
» trated stories, giving 
0 bits of biography, facts 
in natural history, inci- 
dents of travel, noted 









in diameter 
top. 






buildings, etc., etc., etc. 
, Fresh and interesting. 














special contributions 


Chester. 


i) 
ILLUSTRATED ann e q 
) ervey ‘S 
COMPOSITION sms  Radey 
( | OUTLINE CARDS ' 
) 
} MARGARET CHESTER, Set | : 
wer SET NUMBER |.-PLANT ure Price, 
4 Cotton Plant, qameter, mboo, 
Arrowroot, | myer Vine, 
‘ ILLUSTRATED = | 
( | COMPOSITION } 
gt a OUTLINE CARDS 
4 MARGARET CHESTER 
, 7 SET NUMBER 2-ANIMAL LIFE 
, = So. fea So 
4 ————— Price 18e. | 
t) 
Y y 





Save Time, Strength and Brain by Using 


ILLUSTRATED OUTLINE CARDS, 


PLANTS. 


15 cts,each, Both Sets, 25 cts. postpaid, 


Set 2.—ANIMALS. 


In response to a multitude of re- 
quests we have prepared two sets of 
Composition Outline Cards, on new 
and original lines, selected from the 


of Margaret 
There are twenty cards in 
Each card contains outline 


of ‘subject with accurate illustrations. 


SET 2.—ANIMALS, 


The Beaver, Swordfish, 

Giraffe, Common Mackerel, 
Silkworm, Snowy Owl, 
Lobster, Winter Wren, 

The Cod, Crabs, [ming-bird, 
The Kingbird, Ruby-throated Hum- 
Sturgeon, Cedar Waxwing, 
Purple Martin, The Salmon, 

The Oyster, Blue-fish, [tles. 
The Clam, Tortoises and Tur- 











and 


SENT POSTPAID FOR THE ABOVE PRICES. 


; ILLUSTRATED “Minot's ‘Ledge Lighthouse 


setts, near the town of Cohasset, 
rocks which 
sure, in an easterly 
an incoming ship 
lighthouse 


are dangerous 
would be 
gale, to dash 
to pieces. An 
was built 1847, but a 
terrible a few years 
later swept it down into the sea. 

Then a new one was begun, 
which was built of stone. 


Now no part of the rock on 
which it was to be founded was 
uncovered by the waves for 
more than a few moments at a 
time; so there were only thirty 


iron 
here in 
storm of 


hours for work on the new lighthouse the first year, and only 
a hundred and forty-seven hours the 

But it was finished at las‘, 
‘ighty-eight feet high, 


second year. 
a round stone tower thirty feet 
with a light in the 


The light was arranged, as it is in all our best lighthouses, 
so that the rays are all thrown out upon the sea,*and as nearly 
4 ass tats as possible on a level with the waves. 

Oil is pumped up by machinery, so as to feed the great 
wicks of the lamp to their utmost.* 

*Read the poem “ A Story of Minot's Ledge.’ 


| 
| 
| 
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ONLY STONE BALLASTED TRACK. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


—BETWEEN— 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 


KANSAS CITY AND CHICAGO. 
Palace Reclining Chair Cars Free. 


Pullman Compartment Sleepers. 


Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets 
via the Chicago & Alton Railroad, or write to 


GEO, J. CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agt., 
CHICAGO ILL. 


». BOWES, 
Assistant Gen. Passenger Agent, 
Carlton Bidg., 6th and Olive Sts., 
ST. LOUIS,MO. 





Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 


TWO TRAINS DAILY. 
The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 


TOLEDO, DETROIT. SANDUSKY, 
CLEVELAND, TORONTO, MONTREAL, 
BUFFALO, | ALBANY, | BOSTON, 


INDIANAPOLIS, NEW YORK, PITTSBURG, 
And all points North and Kast. 
Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars te To- 
ledo. New Reclining Chair Cars. SEATS FREE. 
Unsurpassed Cafe Service. 

TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW SERVICE 











SAN ANTONIO, 
| WACO, S.A. bang SOU. PAG., 


3 
| Via ELGIN AND H. & T.C. 


Through Tourist Sleepers 


—_TO___. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Via SAN ANTONIO ano SOU. PAC. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Quickest and Best Line to 


_ MEXICO. 


—_—_——_ 


_ “KATY FLYER” 


——_TO—_—_- 


‘St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City. 





ALL TRAINS HAVE 
FREE KATY CHAIR CARS and 
BUFFET SLEEPERS. 








CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 
Via SPRINGFIELD 


CHANGE OF ROUTE OF 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 








The Illinois .Central’s Chicago-St. Louis line, 
over which the Daylight Special and the Diamond 
Special trains are run, has been changed be- 
tween Clinton and East St. Louis, the new line 
now being from Clinton via Springfield and 
Litchfield instead of via Decatur and Pana as 
formerly. This is brought about by the recent 
acquisition by the Illinois Central Railroad;Com- 
pany of a portion of the St. Louis, Peoria & 
Northern Railway. It gives to the “Central” a 
first-class through line over its own tracks for 
the entire distance between Chicago and St. 
Louis, reduces the distance by six miles, and 
brings Springfield, the thriving State Capital of 
Illinois, on toa through mainline. From Cnica- 
go to Clinton the line continues to be via Gilman, 
Gibson and Farmer City. On this line the ‘“‘Day- 
light Special’? has been newly and elegantly 
ee and has added to it two new features 
of radical interest, namely, a 


BUFFET-LIBRARY-SMOKINC CAR 
AND A COMPLETE DININC CAR. 


The Buffet-Library-Smoking Car has comfort- 
able lounging chairs, a convenient and well 
stocked buffet, a well selected library of the cur- 
rent books of the day and files of the leading 
monthly and weekly periodicals, and a desk 
supplied with stationery and other facilities for 
writing. The Dining Car has a capacity of thirty 
at a sitting and takes the place of the Compart- 
ment-Cafe, and the Pullman-Buffet features 
previously maintained on this train. It is open 
for meals (served a la carte) during the entire 
run between St. Louis and Chicago. 


New Local Line between 
ST, LOUIS and FREEPORT, 


A through coach is now run between St. Louis 
and Freeport on local trains leaving St. Louis, 
and leaving Freeport, inthe morning. Thisisa 
first-class line for such points in Northern Illi- 
nois as Bloomington, El Paso, La Salle, Men- 
dota, Forreston and Freeport; and, as good con- 
nection is made by this through car at Freeport 
with the Central’s through Limited trains to 
and from the west, it is also a first-class line for 
Galena, Dubuque and local points west in Iowa. 
Connection isalso made north bound with trains 
for Munroe, Dodgeville and Madison, Wisconsin. 


Full particulars concerning the above can 
be had of agents of the Illinois Central and 
connecting lines. 


A. H. Hanson, G. P. A.. Chicago. 









.wA RARE WORK OF ART... 
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“OUR |RRESIDENTS" 


A snes Photogravure from the Famous Oil Painting. The Artistic Success of the Day. 
Size, 22 x 28 inches. Price, $1.00 by mail prepaid. 
HE portraits were made from the most authentic originals ob- 
tainable. The clothing is accurate in the style prevailing in 
the period in which each lived. The background is made up 
: of typical scenes in American history, the scenes dissolving one 
into the other, beginning with the Liberty. Bell as if sounding the note of 
American Independence and closing with Admiral Dewey's victory at 
: Manila—altogether an optical lesson for the youth of the land, and of real 
interest to everybody. In the margin under each President we place the 


name, date of birth, inauguration and death. 


Every home and schoo), 
should have the picture on its walls 


- - $1.00 by mail, prepaid.’ 


It Need Not Cost You a Cent. 


: 
: 
t 


each, and THE PICTURE WILL BE SENT TO YOU FREE, postpaid. 


Address—THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
217 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Instead of sending us one dollar for this magnificent picture, show THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION to two of your neighbors, send us their subscriptions at $1.00 








